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— quoniam hæc Ratio plerumque videtur 
Triſtior eſſe, quibus non eſt tractata, retroque 
Volgus abhorret ab bac: volui tibi ſuay iloquenti 
Carmine Pierio rationem exponere noſtram, 
Et quaſi muſæo dulci contingere melle, 
Si tibi forte animum tali ratione tenerem. 
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EE the wild waſte of all-devouring years! 

How Rome her own ſad ſepulchre appears: 
With nodding arches, broken temples ſpread ! 
The very tombs now vaniſh'd like their dead ! 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould'ring age; 
Some, hoſtile fury; ſome, religious | 
Barbarian blindneſs, Chriſtian zealc onſpire, 
And Papal piety, and Gethic fire. 
Perhaps by its own ruins ſav'd from flame, 
Some bury'd marble half preſerves a Name; 
'T hat name, the learn'dwith fierce diſputes purſue, 
And give to Titus old Veſpaſian's due. 

Ambition ſigh'd. She found it vain to truſt 

The faithleſs Column, and the crumbling Buſt ; 
A 3 Huge 
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Huge Moles whoſe ſhadow ſtretch'd from ſhore 
to ſhore, 

Their ruins per:{h'd, and their place no more! 

Convinc'd, ſhe now contracts her vaſt defign; 

And all her triumphs ſhrink into a Coin. 

A narrow orb cach crowded conqueſt keeps: 

Beneath her Palm here ſad Juclea weeps, 

Now ſcantier limits the proud Arch confine, 

And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile and Rhine : 

A ſmall Euphrates thro the piece is rolPd; 

An livtle Eagles wave their wings in Gold, 
The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 
Thro'climes and ages bears each form and name: 

In one ſhort view, ſu.>;ccted to our eye, 

Gods, Ernp'rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties lie. 
With ſharpen'd ſight pale Antiquaries pore, 
Th' Inſcription value, but the Ruſt adore : 
This, the Blue varnith, that, the Green endears, 
The ſnered Ruſt of twice ten hundred years. 
To gain Peſcennivs one employs his ſchemes ; 
One g-aſps a Cecrops in extatic dreams: 

Poor Vadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taſte no pleature ſince his Shield was ſcour'd; 
And Curio, reſtleſs by the fair one's ſide, 

Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his Bride. 
Theirs is the Vanity, the Learning thine, 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome's glories ſhine : 

Her Gods, and godlike Heroes riſe to view, 
And all her faded Garlands bloom anew. 
Nor bluſh, thoſe ſtudies thy regard engage: 
'Thefe pleas'd the Fathers of poetic rage; 
The Verſe and Sculpture bore an equal part, 
And Art reflected images to Art. 

Oh when ſhall Britain, conſcious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Gre and Roman far. e? 
In 
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In living Medals ſee her wars enroll'd, 

And vanquiſh'd realms ſupply recording Gold ? 
Here, riſing bold, the Patriot's honeſt face; 
There, Warriors frowning in hiſtoric braſs. 
Then future ages with delight ſhall ſee, 

How Plato's, Pan's, Newton's looks agree : 
Or in fair Series laurel'd Bards be ſhown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addiſon. 

Then ſhall Thy Craggs(and let me call him Mine) 
On the caſt Ore, another Pollia, ſhine; 

With aſpect open ſhall erect his head, 

And round the Orb in laſting notes be read : 

e Stateſman, yet friend to Truth! in ſoul ſincere, 
in action faithful, and in honour clear; 
„Who broke no promiſe, ſerv'd no private end, 
„Who gain'd no title, and who loſt no friend, 
% Ennobled by Himſelf, by all approv'e, 
„And prais'd, unenvy'd, by the Muſe he lov'd.” 
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A YNT HIO, Eugenius and Philander had 
6.4 retired together from the town to a coun- 
try village, that lies upon the Thames. 
Their deſign was to paſs away the heats of the 
Summer among the freſh breezes, that riſe from 
the river, and the agreeable mixture of ſhades 
and fountains, in which the whole country na- 
turally abounds. They were all three very well 
verſed in the politer parts of learning, and had 
travelled into the molt refined nations of Europe : 
ſo that they were capable of entertaining them- 
ſelves on a thouſand different ſubjects without 
1 „ running 
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public parties, or particular perſons. As they 
were intimate friends they took the freedom to 
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running into the common topics of defaming 


diſſent from one another in diſcourſe, or upon 

occaſion to ſpeak a Latin ſentence without fear- 

W of pedantry or ill-brecding. 
hey were one evening taking a walk toye- 


ther in the fields when their diſcourſe accidcn- 


tally fell upon ſevcral unproſitable parts of learn- 
ing. It was Cynthio's humour to run down every 
thing that was rather for oftentation than uſe. 
He was til] preferring good ſenſe to arts and 
ſciences, and often took a pleaſure to appear 
ignorant, that he might the better turn to ridi- 
cule thoſe that valued th. mſcives on their boo!.s 
and ſtudies, though at the ſame time one might 
very well fee that he could not have attacked 
many parts cf learning fo ſucceſsfully, had nut 
he borrowed his Ailiſtances from them. Aſter 
having rally'd a fet or two of Virtusſis, he fell 
upon the Medalliſts. 

Theſe gentlemen, ſays he, value themſelves 
upon being critics in Rult, and will undertake 
to tell you the differcnt ages of it, by its colour. 
They are poſſeſſed with a kind of learned ava- 
rice, and are for getting together hoards of ſuch 
money only as was current among the Gree#s ard 
Latins. There are ſcveral of them that are better 
acquainted with the faces of the Antonines, than 
of the Stuarts, and would rather chooſe to count 
out a Sum in Seſterces, than in pounds ſterling, 
I have heard of one in Italy that uſed to ſwear Ly 
the head of Otho. Nothing can be pleaſanter than 


to ſee a circle of theſe Virtusſos about a cabinct 
ef Medals, deſcanting upon the value, rarity and 


authen- 
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authenticalneſs of the ſeveral pieces that lie before 
them. One takes up a coin of Gold, and after 
having well weighed the figures and inſcription, 
tells you very gravely if it were braſs, it would 
be invaluable. Another falls a ringing a + a6 
nius Niger, and judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes the ſound 
of it to be modern, A third defires you to ob- 
ſerve well the Toga on ſuch a reverſe, and afks 
you whether you can in conſcience believe the 
ſleeve of it to be of the true Roman cut. 

I muſt confeſs, ſays Philander, the knowledge 
of Medals has moſt of thoſe diſadvantages that 
-Can render a ſcience ridiculous, to ſuch as are 
not well verſed in it. Nothing is more eaſy 
than to repreſent as impertinences any parts of 
learning that have no immediate relation to the 
happineſs or convenience of mankind. When 
n an ſpends his whole life among the Stars ana 
Planets, or lays out a twelvemonth on the ſpots 
in the Sun, however noble his ſpeculations may 
be, they are very apt to fall into burleſque. But 
it is Nfl more natural to laugh at ſuch ſtudies as 
are employed on low and vulgar objects. What 
curious obſervations have been made on Spiders, 
Lobſters and Cockle-ſhells ? yet the very naming 
of thegn is almoſt ſufficientto turn them into rail- 
lery. It is no wonder therefore that the fcience of 
Medals, which is charged with ſo many uncon- 
cerning parts of knowledge, and built on ſuch 
mean materials, ſhould appear ridiculous to thoſe 
that have not taken the pains to examine it. 

Eugenius was very attentive to what Philander 
faid on the ſubje& of Medals. He was one that 
endeavoured rather to be agreeable than ſhining 
in converſation, for which reaſon he was more 


beloved, 
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beloved, though not ſo much admired as Cynthio. 
I muſt confeſs, ſays he, I find myſelf very much 
inclined to ſpeak againſt a fort of ſtudy that I 
know nothing of. I have however one ſtron 

prejudice in favour of it, that Philander has 
thought it worth his while to employ ſome time 
upon it. I am glad then, ſays Oynthio, that l 
have thrown him on a ſcience of which I have 
long wiſhed to hcar the Uſefulneſs. There, ſays 
Philander, you muſt excuſe me. At preſent you 
do not know but it may have its uſefulneſs. But 
ſhould I endeavour to convince you of it, I might 
fail in my Attempt, and ſo render my ſcience 
ſtill more contemptible. On the contrary, ſays 
Cynthio, we are already ſo perſuaded of the un- 
profitableneſs of your ſcience, that you can but 


leave us where you find us, but if you ſucceed 


you increaſe the number of your party. Well, 
ſays Philander, in hopes of making two ſuch con- 
ſiderable profelytes, I am very well content to 
talk away an Evening with you on the ſubject ; 
but on this condition, that you will communicate 
your thoughts to me freely when you diflentfrom 
me, or have any difficulties that you think me 
capable of removing. Fo make uſe of the li- 
berty you give us, ſays Eugenius, I mult tell you 
what 1 believe ſurprifes all beginners as well as 
myſelf, We are apt to think your Medalliſts a 
little fantaſtical in the different prices they ſet . 
upon their Coins, without any regard to the an- 
cient value or the metal of which they are com- 
poſed. A, filver Medal, for example, ſhall be 
more eſteemed than a golden one, and a piece 
of braſs than either. To anſwer you, ſays Phi- 
lander, in the language of a Medalliſt, you are 


not 
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not to look upon a cabinet of Medals as a trea- 
ſure or money, but of knowledge, nor muſt you 
fancy any charms in gold, but in the figures and 
inſcriptions that adorn it. The intrintic value 
of an old coin does not conſiſt in its metal but 
its erudition. It is the Device that has raiſed 
the ſpecies, ſo that at preſent an As or an Obulus 
may carry a higher price than a Denarius, or a 
Drachma; and a piece of money that was not 
worth a penny fifteen hundred years ago, may 
be now rated at fifty crowns, or perhaps a hun- 
dred guineas. I find, ſays Cynthi2, that to have 
a reliſh for ancient coins it is neceſſary to have 
a contempt of the modern. But { am afraid 
you will never be able, with all your Medallic 
eloquence, to perſuade Eugenius and myſelf that 
it is better to have a pocket full of Otho's and 
Gordians than of Facobus's or Lowis-d'ors, This 
however we ſhall be Judges of, when you have 
let us know the ſeveral uſes of old coins. 

The firſt and moſt obvious one, fays Philan- 
der, is the ſhewing us the Faces of all the great 
perſons of antiquity. A cabinet of Medals is a 
collection of pictures in miniature. Juvenal calls 
them very humorouſly, s | 


Conciſum argentum in titulos, facieſpue minutas. 
Sat. 5. 


You here ſee the Alexanders, Cæſars, Pompeys, 
Trajans, and the whole catalogue of Heroes, 
who have many of them ſo diſtinguiſhed them» 
ſelves from the reſt of mankind that we almoſt 
look upon them as another ſpecies.” It is an 
agreeable amuſement to compare in our own 
8 | thoughts 
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thoughts the face of a great Man with the cha- 
racter that authors have given us of him, and to 
try if we can find out in his looks and features 
either the haughty, crue!, or merciful temper 
that diſcovers itſelf in the hiſtory of his actions. 
We find too on Medals the repreſcntations of 
Ladics that have given occaſion to whole volumes 
on the account only of a face, We have here the 
pleaſure to examine their looks and dreſſes, and to 
ſurvey at leiſure thoſe beautics that have ſome- 
times been the happineſs or miſery cf whole 
kingdoms: Nor do you only me. t the faces of 
ſuch as are famous in hiſtory, but of ſeveral whoſe 
names are not to be found any where except on 
Medals. Some of the Emperors, for example, 
have had Wives, and ſome of them Children, that 
no authors have mentioned. We are there fore 
obliged to theſtudy of coins for having made new 
diſcoverics to the learned, and given them infor- 
mation of ſuch perſons as are to be met with on 


no other kind of records. You muſt give me ]-ave, 


fays Cynthio, to reject this laſt uſe of Medals. I do 
not think it worth while to trouble myſelf with 
a perſon's name or face that receives all his repu- 
tation from the mint, and would never have been 
known in the world had there not been ſuch 
things as Medals. A man's memory finds ſuffi- 
cient employment on ſuch as have really ſigna- 
lized themſelves by their great actions, without 
charging itſelf with the names of an inſignificant 
Mx, whoſe whole hiſtory is written on the 
edges of an old coin. 
f you are only for ſuch perſons as have made 
a noiſe in the world, ſays Philander, you have on 
Medals a long liſt of heathen Deities, diſtin- 
| guiſhed 
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guiſhed from each other by their proper titles an! 
ornaments. You ſe the copics of ſeveral ſtatues 
that have had the politeſt nations of the world 
fall down before them. You have here too ſeve- 
ral perſons of a more thin and ſhadowy nature, 
as Hope, Conitancy, Filelity, Abundance, Ho- 
nour, Virtue, Eternity, Juſtice, Moderation, 
Iappineſs, and in ſhort a whole creation of the 
lice imaginary ſubſtances. To theſe you may add 
the Genies of nations, provinces, cities, high- 
ways, and the lixe Allegorical B-ings. In devices 
of this nature ons ſecs a pretty poctical invention, 
and may often find as much thought on the re- 
verſe of a Medal as in a Canto of Sperſer. Not 
to interrupt you, ſays Eugenius, I fancy it is this 
uſe of Medals that has recommended them to ſe- 
veral hiſtory-pzinters, who perhaps without this 
aſſiſtance would have found it very difficult to 
have invented ſuch an airy ſpecies of beings, when 
they are obliged to put a moral virtue into co- 
lours, or to find out a proper dreſs for a paſſion. 
It is doubtleſs for this reafon, ſays Phzlarder, that 
Painters have not a little contributed to bring the 
ſtudy of Medals in vogue. For not to mention 
ſeveral others, Caraccio is ſaid to have aſſiſted 
Aretine by deſigns that he took from the Spintriæ 
of Tiberius. Raphacl had tho:oughly ſtudied the 
figures on old Coins. Patin tells us that Le 
Brun had done the ſame. And it is well known 
that Rubens had a noble collection of Medals in 
his own poſſeſſion. But | muſt not quit this head 
before I tell you, that you ſee on Medals not on- 
8 the names and perſons of Emperors, Kings, 


onſuls, Pro-conſuls, Prætors, and the like cha- 


racte:s of importance, but of ſome of the Poets, 
| = 
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and of ſeveral who had won the prizes at the 
Olympic games. It was a noble time, ſays Cyn- 
thiz, when Trips and Corniſb hugs could make 
116 a Man immortal. How many Heroes would 
| l * ey have furniſhed out in the days of old ? 
ul A fellow that can now only win a hat or a belt, 
had he lived among the Greets, might have had 
his face ſtamped upon their Coins. But theſe were 
the wiſe ancients, who had more eſteem for a 
Milo than a Homer, and heaped up greater Ho- 
nours on Pindar's Jockies, than on the Poet him-- 
| ſelf. But by this time I ſuppoſe you have drawn 
1101 up all your medallic people, and indeed they 
| make a much more formidable body than I could 
have imagined. You have ſhew us all condi- 
tions, ſexes and ages, emperors and empreſſes, 
108 men and children, gods and wreſtlers. Nay you 
"We. have conjured up perſons that exiſt no where elſe 
| 
| 
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wil but on old Coins, and have made our Paſſions 
By and Virtues and Vices viſible. I could never 
{| | have thought that a cabinet of Medals had been 
ſo well peopled. But in the next place, ſays 
| Philander, as we fee on Coins the different Faces 
of perſons, we ſee on them too their different 
' Habits and Dreſſes, according to the mode that 
prevailed in the ſeveral ages when the Medals 
were ſtampt. This is another uſe, ſays Cynthis, 
that in my opinion conttibutes rather to make a 
man learned than wiſe, and is neither capable of 
pleaſing the underſtanding or imagination. I 
know there are ſeveral ſuperciliou Critics that 
will treat an author with the greateſt contempt 
*1maginable, if he fancies the old Romans wore a 
"girdle, and are amazed at a man's ignorance, 
who believes the Toga had any Sleeves to it till 
i 124 f the 
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the declenſion of the Roman Empire. Now I 
would fain know the great importance of this 
kind of learning, and why it ſhould not be as 
noble a taſk to write upon a Bib and hanging 
ſleeves, as on the Bulla and Prætexta. The rea- 
ſon is, that we are familiar with the names of 
the one, and meet with the other no where but 
in learned authors. An Antiquary will ſcorn to 
mention a pinner or a night-rail, a petticoat or a 
manteau; but will talk as gravely as a father of 
the church on the Vitta and Peplus, the Stola and 
Inſtita. How would an old Roman laugh, were 
it poſſible for him to ſee the ſolemn diſſertations 
that have been made on theſe weighty ſubjects ! 
To ſet them in their natural light, let us fancy, 
if you pleaſe, that about a thouſand years hence, 
ſome profound author ſhall write a learned trea- 
tiſe on the Habits of the preſent age, diſtinguiſhed 
into the following Titles and Chapters, 

Of the old Britiſb Trowſer. 

Of the Ruff and Collar-band. | 

The opinion of ſeveral learned men concern- 

ing the uſe of the Shoulder-knot. 

Such a one miſtaken in his account of the 

Surtout, &c. 

I muſt confeſs, ſays Eugenius, interrupting him, 
the knowledge of theſe affairs is in itſelf very 
little improving, but as it is impoſſible without it 
to underſtand ſeveral parts of your ancient au- 
thors, it certainly hath its uſe, It is pity indeed 
there is not a nearer way of coming at it. I have 
ſometimes fancied it would not be an imperti- 
nent deſign to make a kind of an old Roman 
wardrobe, where you ſhould ſee Toga's, and Tuni- 
ca's, the Chlamys and Trabea, and in ſhort all the 
different 


- 
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different veſts and ornaments that are fo often 
mentioned in the Greek and Roman authors. By 
this means a man would comprehend better and 
remember much longer the ſhape of an ancient 
garment, than he poſſibly can from the help of 
tedious quotations and deſcriptions. The deſign, 
ys Philander, might be very uſeful, but after 
what models would you work? Sigonius, for 

example, will tell you that the Ye/tis Trabeata 
was of ſuch a particular faſhion, Scaliger is for 
another, and Dacier thinks them both in the 
wrong. Theſe are, ſays Cynthio, I ſuppoſe the 
names of three Roman taylors: for is it poſſible 
men of learning can have any diſputes of this na- 
ture? May we not as well believe that hereafter 
the whole learned world will be divided upon 
the make of a modern pair of breeches ? And 
yet, ſays Eugenius, the Critics have fallen as foul 


upon each other for matters of the ſame moment. 


But as to this point, where the make of the gar- 
ment is controverted, let them, if they can find 
cloth enough, work after all the Keg probable 
faſhions. To enlarge the deſign, I would have 
another room for the old Raman inſtruments of 
war, where you might ſee the Pilum and the 
ſhield, the eaglcs, enſigns, helmets, battering 
rams and trophies, in a word, all the ancient 
military furniture in the ſame manner as it might 
have been in an Arſenal of old R:me. A third 
apartment ſhould be a kind of Sacrilty for altars, 
idols, ſacrificing inſtruments, and other religious 
utenſils. Not to be tedious, one might make a 
magazine for all ſorts of antiquities, that would 
ſhow a man in an afternoon more than he could 
Icarn out of books in a twclvemonth. This would 

| cut 
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cut ſhort the whole ſtudy of antiquities, and per- 
haps be much more uſeful to Univerſities than 
thoſe collections of Whale-bone and Crocodile- 
ſkins in which they commonly abound. You 
will find it very difficult, ſays Cynthio, to perſuade 
thoſe ſocieties of learned men to fall in with your 
project. They will tell you that things of this 
importance muſt not be taken on truſt; you 
ought to learn them among the Claſſic Authors 
and at the fountain- head. Pray conſider what a 
figure a man would make in the republic of let- 
ters, ſhould he appeal to your Univerſity-ward- 
robe, when they expect a ſentence out of the 
Re Veſtiaria? or how do you think a man that 
has read Vegetius will reliſh your R:man Arſenal ? 
In the mean time, ſays Philander, you find on 
Medals every thing that you could meet with in 
our magazine of antiquities, and when you have 

built your arſenals, wardrobes, and ſacriſties, it 
is from Medals that you muſt fetch their furni- 
ture. It is here too that you ſce the figures of 
ſeveral Inſtruments of one 25 mathematics and 
mechanics. One might make an entire galley out 
of the plans that are to be met with on the reverſes 
of ſeveral old coins. Nor are they only charged 
with Things, but with many ancient cuſtoms, 
as ſacrifices, triumphs, congiarics, allocutions, 
decurſions, lectiſterniums, and a thouſand other 
antiquated names and ceremonies that we ſhould 
not have had ſo juſt a notion of, were they not 

ſill preſerved on Coins. I might add under this 
head of antiquities, that we find on Mcdals the 

manner of ſpelling in the old Renan inſcriptions. 
That is, ſays Cynthis, we find that Felix is never 
written with an & dipthongue, and that in Au- 
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guftus's days C1517 food for Crves, with other 


ſecrets it! Crithoorz phy of the ſame importance. 


To come then to a more weighty uſe, ſays 
Philander, it is certain that Medals give a very 


great light to hiſtory, in confirming ſuch paſ- 


ſages -as are true in old Authors, in ſettling 
ſuch as are told after different manners, and in 
recording ſuch as have been omitted. In this 
caſe a cabinet of Mzdals is a body of hiſtory, 
It was indeed the beſt way in the world to per- 
petuate the memory of great actions, thus to 


coin out the life of an Emperor, and to put 


every great exploit into the mint. It was a kind 
of Printing, before the art was invented. It 
is by this means that Monſicur Vaillant has diſ- 
embroiled a hiſtory that was loſt to the world 
before his time, and out of a ſhort collection of 
Medals has given us a chronicle of the Kings 
of Syria. For this too is an advantage Medals 
have over books, that they tell their ſtory much 
quicker, and ſum up a whole volume in twenty 
or thirty reverſes. They are indeed the beſt 
epitomes in the world, and let you ſce with 
one caſt of an eye the ſubſtance of above a 
hundred pages. Another ufe of Medals is, that 
they not only ſhew you the actions of an Em- 
peror, but at the ſame time mark out the year 
in which they were performed, Every exploit 
has its date ſet to it. A ſeries of an Gros 


Coins is his life digeſted into annals. Hiſtorians 
ſeldom break their relation with a mixture of 
chronology, nor diſtribute the particulars of an 
Emperor's ftory into the ſeveral years of his 
reign : or where they do it they often differ in 
their ſeveral periods. Here therefore it is much 

* ſafer 
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ſafer to quote a Medal than an Author, for in 
this caſe you do not appeal to a Suetonius or a 
Lampridiys, but to the Emperor himſelf, or to 


the whole Body of a Raman Senate. Beſides 


that a Coin is in no danger of having its cha- 
racters altered by copiers and tranſcribers, This 
I muſt confeſs, ſays Gynthio, may in ſome caſes 
be of. great moment, but conſidering the ſub- 
jects on which your 2 are generally 
employed, I fee but little uſe that riſe 

* For example, What ſignifies it. ta the world 
whether ſuch an, Elephant appeared in the Am- 
phi-theatre in the ſecond or the third year of 
Demitian? Or what am I the wiſer for know- 
ing that Trajan was in the fifth year of his Tri- 
buneſhip when he entertained the people with 
ſuch a Horſe-race or Bull-baiting ? Yet it is the 
hxing of theſe great periods that gives a man 


the fiſt rank in the republic of letters, and 


recommends him to the world for a perſon of 
various reading and profound erudition. 

You muſt 3 give your men of great read- 
ing leave to ſhow their talents on the meaneſt ſub- 
jekts, ſays Eugenius; it is a kind of ſhooting at 
rovers: Where a man lets fly his arrow without 
taking any aim, to ſhew his 80 But there 
is one advantage, ſays he, turning to Philander, 
that ſeems to me very conſiderable, although 
your Medalliſts ſeldom throw it into the account, 
which is the great help to memory one finds in 
Medals: for my own part I am very much em- 
barraſſed in the names and ranks of the ſeveral 
Roman Emperors, and find it difficult to recollect 
upon occaſion the different parts of their hiſtory : 
but your Medalliſts upon the firſt naming of an 

5 | Empe- 


at riſes from it. 
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Emperor will immediately tell you his age, family 
and life. To remember where he enters in the 
ſucceſſion, they only conſider in what part of the 
cabinet he lies; and by running over in their 
though:s ſuch a particular drawer, will give you an 
account of all the remarkable parts of his reign. 
I thank you, ſays Philander, for helping me to 
an uſe that perhaps I ſhould not have thought on. 
But there is another of which I am ſure you could 
not but be ſenſible when you were at Rome. I muſt 
own to you it ſurpriſed me to ſee my Ciceroni fo 
well acquainted with the buſts and ſtatues of all 
the great people of antiquity. There was not an 
Emperor or Empreſs but he knew by ſight, and as 
he was ſeldom without Medals in hjs pocket, he 
would often ſhew us the ſame face on an old Coin 
that we ſaw in the Statue, He would diſcover a 
Commodus through the diſguiſe of the club and li- 
on's ſkin, and find out ſuch a one to be Livia that 
was dreſſed up like a Ceres. Let a buſt be never 
ſo disfigured, they have a thouſand marks by 
which to decipher it. They will know a Zenabia 
by the ſitting of her Diadem, and will diſtinguiſh 
the Fau/tina's by their different way of tying up 
their hair. Oh! Sir, ſays Cynthio, they will goa 
reat deal farther, they will give you the name 
and titles of a Statue that has loſt his noſe and 
ears; or if there is but half a beard remaining, 
will tell you at firſt ſight who was the owner of 
it. Now I muſt confeſs to you, I uſed to fanc 
they impoſed upon me an Emperor or Empee 
at pleaſure, rather than appear ignorant, 
All this however is eaſily learnt from Medals, 
ſays Philander, where you may ſee likewiſe the 
plans of many the moſt conſiderable buildings of 


Old 
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Old Rome. There is an ingenious Gentleman of 
our own nation extremely well verſed in this ſtu- 
dy, who has a deſign of publiſhing the whole hiſ- 
tory of ArchiteCture, with its ſeveral improve- 
ments and decays as it is to be met with on an- 
cient Coins. He has aſſured me that he has ob- 
ſerved all the nicety of proportion in the figures 
of the different orders that compoſe the buildings 
on the beſt preſerved Medals. You here ſec the co- 
pies of ſuch Ports and triumphal Arches as there 
are not the leaſt traces of in the places where 
they once ſtood, You have here the models of 
ſeveral ancient "Temples, though the Temples 
themſelves, and the Gods that were worſhipped 
in them, are periſhed many hundred years ago. 

Or if there are ſtill any foundations or ruins of 
former edifices, you may learn from Coins what 
was their Architecture when they ſtood whole 
and entire. Theſe are buildings which the Goths 
and Vandals could not demoliſh, that are infinite- 
ly more durable than ſtone or marble, and will 
perhaps laſt as Jong as the earth itſelf. They 
are in ſhort ſo many real monuments of Braſs, 


Quod non imber edax non aquilo impotent 
Poſſit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum ſeries, & fuga temporum. 


Which eating ſhow'rs, nor northwind's feeble 
blaſt | 

Nor whirle of time, nor flight of years can 
waſte, r. Creech, 


This is a noble Panegyric on an old copper 
Coin, ſays. Cynthio. But I am afraid a little ma- 
licious ruſt would demoliſh one of your brazen 


edifices 
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edifices as effectually as a Goth or Vandal. You 
would laugh at me, ſays Philander, ſhould I 
make you a learned diſſertation on the nature of 
Ruſts: I ſhall only tell you there are two or 
three ſorts of them which are extremely beauti- 
ful in the eye of an Antiquary, and preſerve a 
Coin better than the beſt artificial-varniſh. As 
for other kinds, a ſkilful Medallift, knows very 
well how to deal with them. He will recoyer 
you. a Temple or a triumphal Arch out of its 
rubbiſh, if I may ſo call it, and with a few re- 

ations of the graving tool reſtore it to its 
firſt ſplendour and magnificence. I have known 
an Emperor quite hid under a cruſt, of droſs, 
who after two or three days cleanſing has ap- 
peared with all his titles about him as freſh and 
beautiful as at his firſt coming out of the Mint. 
I am ſorry, oy Eugenius, Ldid not know this 
laſt uſe of Medals when I was at Nome. It 
might perhaps have given me a greater taſte of 
its. Antiquities, and have fixed in my memory 
ſeveral of the ruins that I have now forgotten. 
For my part, ſays Cynthio, I think there are at. 
Rome enow modern works of Architecture to 
employ any reaſonable man, I never could have 
a taſte for old bricks and rubbith, nor would 
trouble myſelf about the ruins of Auguſtus's Pa- 
lace ſo long as I could fee the Vatican, the Borg- 
heſe, and the Farneſe as they now ſtand ; I mult 
own to you at the fame time this is talking like 
an ignorant man.” Were I in other company 1 
would perhaps change my ſtile, and tell them 
that I would rather ſee the fragments of Apol- 
lo's temple than St. Peter's. I remember when 
our Antiquary. at. Nome had led us a whole 

. day 
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day together from one ruin to another, he at laſt 
brought us to the Rotunda And this, ſays he, is 
the moſt valuable Antiquity in Itah, notwith- 
ſtanding it is ſo entire, 

The ſame kind of fancy, ſays Philander, has 
formerly gained upon ſeveral of your Medalliſts, 
who were for hoarding up ſuch pieces of _ 
only as had been half conſumed by time or ruſt, 
There were no Coins pleaſed them more than 
thoſe which had paſſed through the hands of an 
old Roman Clipper. I have read an Author of 
this taſte that compares a ragged Coin to a tat- 
tered Colours. But to come again to our Subject. 
As we find on Medals the plans of ſeveral build- 
ings that are now demoliſhed, we ſee on them 
too the Models of many ancient Statues that are 
now loſt. There are 2 Reverſes which are 
owned to be the repreſentations of antique fi- 
gures, and I queſtion not but there are many 
others that were formed on the like Models, 
though at preſent they lie under no ſuſpicion of 
it. he Hercules Farneſe, the Venus of Medicis, 
the Apollo in the Belvidera, and the famous Mar- 
cus Aurclius on horſe-back, which are perhaps 
the four moſt beautiful Statues extant, make 
their appearance all of them on ancient Medals, 
though the figures that repreſent them were 
never thought to be the copies of ſtatues till the 
ſtatues themſelves were diſcovered. There is 
no queſtion, I think, but the ſame reflexion 
may, extend itſelf to antique Pictures: for I 
doubt not but in the defigns of ſeveral Greek 
Medals in particular, one might often. ſee the 
hand of an Apelles or Protogenes, were we as well 
acquainted with their works as we are with 77- 
tian's or Vandike's. I might here make a much 
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greater ſhow of the Uſefulneſs of Medals, if I 
would take the Method, of others, and prove to 
you that all arts and ſciences receive a conſide- 
rable illuſtration from this ſtudy. I muſt how- 
ever tell you, that Medals and the Civil Law, 
as we are aſſured by thoſe who arc well read in 
both, give a conſiderable Light to each other, 
and that ſeveral old Coins are like ſo many maps 
for explaining of the ancient Geography. But 
beſides the more ſ lid parts of Icarning, there are 
ſeveral little intimations to be met with on Me- 
dals that are very pleaſant to ſuch as are conver- 
ſant in this kind of ſtudy. Should I tell you 
Raus, that without the help of Coins we 

ould never have known which was the firſt of 
the Emperors that wore a beard, or rode in ſtir- 
raps, I might turn my ſcience into ridiculc. 
Yet it is certain there are a thouſand little im- 
pertinences of this nature that are very gratify- 
ing to curioſity, tao* perhaps not very improv- 
ing to the underſtanding. To ſee the dreſs that 
ſuch an Empreſs delighted to be drawn in, the 
titles that were moſt azrezable to ſuch an Em- 
peror, the flatteries that he lay moit open to, 
the honours that he paid to his children, wives, 
predeceſſors, friends or collegues, with the like 
particularities only to be met with on Medals, 
are certainly not a little pleaſing to that inquiſi- 
tive temper which is ſo natural to the mind of 
man. | 

I declare to you, ſays Cynthio, you have aſto- 
niſhed me with the ſeveral parts of knowledge, 
that you have diſcovered on Medals. I could 
never fancy before this evening, that a Coin 
could have any nobler uſe in it than to pay a 


reckoning. 
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You have not heard all yet, ſays Philander, 


there is ſtil] an advantage to be drawn from Me- 
dals, which I am ſure will heighten your eſteem 
for them. It is indeed an uſe that no body has 
hitherto dwelt upon. if any of the Antiqua- 
ries have touched upon it, they have immedi- 
ately quitted it, without conſidering it in its full 
latitude, light, and extent. Not to keep you 
in ſuſpenſe, | think there is a great affinity be- 
tween Coins and Poetry, and that your Medal- 
Iiſt and Critic are much nearer related than the 
world generally imagines. A reverſe often clears 
up the paſſage of an old poet, as the poet often 
ſerves to unriddle a reverſe. I could be longer 
on this head, but I fear I have already tired you. 
Nay, ſays Eugenius, ſince you have gone fo far 
with us, vie muſt beg you to finiſh your lec- 
ture, eſpecially ſince you are on a ſubject, that 
I dare promiſe you will be very agrecable to 
Cynthio, who is 10 profeſſed an admirer of the an- 
cient poets. I muſt only warn you, that you do 
not charge your Coins with more uſes than the 
can bear, It is generally the method of ſuch 
as are in love with any particular ſcience to diſ- 
cover all others in it. Who would imagine, 
for example, that architecture ſhould compre- 
hend the knowledge of hiſtory, ethics, muſic, 
aſtronomy, natural philoſophy, phyſic, and the 
civil law ? Yet Vitruvius will give you his rea- 
ſons, ſuch as they are, why a good architect is 
maſter of theſe ſeveral arts and ſciences. Sure, 
ſays Cynthis, Martial had never read Jitruwius 
when he threv the Crier and the Architect into 
the ſame claſs. 
Duri fi puer ingent videtur 
Præconem frcias vel architeFum, 
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If of dull parts the ſtrippling you ſuſpect, 
A herald make him, or an architect, 


But to give you an inſtance out of a very cele- 
brated diſcourſe on poetry, becauſe we are on 


that ſubject, of an author's finding out imagina- 

ry beauties in his own art. I have 
Voſſius de obſerved, ſays he, (ſpeaking of the na- 
viribus tural propenſion that all men have to 


Rythmi. numbers and harmony) that my bar- 


ber has often combed my head in Daciyli 
and Spendees, that is with two ſhort /irokes and a long 
ene, or with two long ones ſucceſſively. Nay, ſays 
he, I have known him ſometimes run even into Pyr- 
richius's and Anapæl uss. This you will think 
perhaps a very extravagant fancy, but I muſt 
own I ſhould as ſoon expect to find the Preſodia 
in a Comb as Poetry in a Medal. Before | en- 
dcavour to convince you of it, ſays Philander, | 
muſt confeſs to you that this ſcience has its viſio- 
narics as well as all others. There are ſeveral, 
for example, that will find a myſtery in every 
tooth of Neptune's trident, and are amazed at the 
wiſdom of the ancients that repreſented a thun- 
der-bolt with three forks, ſince, they will tell 
you, nothing could have better explained its tri- 
ple quality of piercing, burning and melting. I 
have ſeen a long diſcourſe on the figure and na- 
ture of horn, to ſhew it was impoſſible to have 
found out a fitter emblem for plenty than the 
Cornu-copie. Theſe area ſort of authors who 
ſcorn to take up with appearances, and fancy an 
interpretation vulgar when it is natural. What 
could have been more proper to ſhew the beau- 
ty and friendſhip of the three Graces, than to 


repreſent them naked and knit together in a kind 
of 
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of dance? It is thus they always appear in anci- 
ent ſculpture, whether on Medals or in Marble, 
as I doubt not but Horace alludes to deſigns of 


this nature, when he deſcribes them after the 
ſame manner, 


— m—Gratia,, 
Junctis nuda ſororibus: 
Segneſque nodum ſolvere Gratiæ. 


The Siſter-Graces hand in hand, 
Conjoin'd by love's. eternal band. 


Several of your Medalliſts will be here again 
aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom of the ancients, that 
knew how to couch ſuch excellent Precepts of 
morality under viſible objects. The nature of 
Gratitude, they will tell you, is better illuſtrated 
by this ſingle — than by Senecas whole book 

Beneficits. The three Graces teach us three 
things. I. To remark the doing of a courteſy. 
II. The return of it from the receiver. III. The 
obligation of the receiver to acknowledge it. 
The three Graces are always hand in hand, to 
ſhow us that theſe three duties ſhould be never 
ſeparated. They are naked, to admoniſh us that 
Gratitude ſhould be returned with a free and 
open heart; and dancing, to ſhew us that no 
virtue is more active than Gratitude, May not 
we here ſay with Lucretius ? 


Dux bene & eximie quanquam diſpaſta ferantur, 
Sunt longe tamen a verd ratione repulſa. 


It is an eaſy thing, ſays Eugenius, to find out de- 
ſigns that never entered into the thoughts of the 
ſculptor or the coiner. I dare ſay, the ſame 
Gentlemen who have fixed this piece of morality 
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on the three naked Siſters dancing hand in hand, 


would have found out as good a one for them, 
had there been four of them fitting at a diſtance 


- from each cther, and covered from head to foot. 


It is here therefore, ſays Philander, that the old 
Poets ſtep in to the affſtance of the Medalliſt, 
when they give us the ſame thought in words as 
the maſters of the Roman mint have done in fi- 
gures. A man may ſee a metaphor or an allego- 
ry in picture, as well as read them in a deſcrip- 
tion. When therefore | confiont a Medal with 
a Verſe, I only ſhew you the ſame deſign exe- 
cuted by different hands, and appeal from one 
maſter to another of the ſame age and taſte. 
This is certainly a much ſurer way than to 
build on the interpretations of an author, who 
does not conſider how the ancients uſed to think, 
but will be ſtill inventing myſteries and applica- 
tions out of his own fancy. To make myſelf 
more intelligible, I find a ſhield on the reverſe 
of an Emperor's Coin, deſigned as a compli- 
ment to him from the ſenate of Rome. I meet 
with the ſame metaphor in ancient poets. to ex- 
preſs protection or defence. I conclude there- 
fore that this Medal compliments the Emperor 
in-the ſame ſenſe as the old Romans did their 
Dictator Fabius when they called him the Buck- 
ler of Rome. Put this reverſe now if you pleaſe 
into the hands of a myſtical antiquary : He ſhall 
tell you that the uſe of the ſhield. being to defend 
the E from the weapons of an enemy, it very 
aptly ſhadows out to us the reſolution or con- 
tinence of the Emperor, which made him proof 
to all the attacks of fortune or of pleaſure. In 
the next place, the figure of the ſhield being 
round, it is an emblem of perfection, for 4 

as 
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has faid the round figure is the moſt perfect. Tt 
may likewiſe ſignify the immortal reputation 
that the Emperor has acquired by his great ac- 
tions, rotundity: being an emblem of eternity 
that Has neither beginning nor end. After this 
I date not Sever for the ſhield's convexity that 
it does fiot 'cover a myſtery, nay there ſhall not 
be the leaſt wrinkle or flouriſh upon it which 
will not turn to fome account. In this caſe 
therefore * Poetry being in ſome reſpects an art 
of deſigning as well as Painting or Sculpture, 
they may ſerve as Comments on each other, | 
am very well fatisfhed, ſays Eugenius, by what 
you have ſaid on this ſubject, that the Poets may 
contribute to the explication of ſuch reverſes as 
are purely emblematical, or when the perſons 
are of that ſhadowy, allegorical nature you have 
before mentioned, but I fuppoſe there are many 
other reverſes that repreſent things and perſons 
of a more real exiſtence. In this caſe too, ſays 
Philander, a Poct lets you into the knowledge of 
a device better than a- Proſe- writer, as his de- 
ſcriptions are often more diffuſe, his ſtory more 
naturally circumſtanced, and his Janguage en- 
riched with a greater variety of epithets : So that 
ou often meet 'with little hints and ſuggeſtions 
in a Poct that give a great illuſtration to the cuſ- 
toms, actions, ornaments, and all kinds of An- 
tiquitics that are to be met with on ancient 
Coins. I fancy, ſays Cynthio, there is nothing 
more ridiculous than an Antiquary's reading the 
Greek or Latin Poets. He ncver thinks of the 
beauty of the thought or language, but is for 


Pee ma eff pickura hquax, 
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ſearching into what he calls the Erudition of tho 
Author. He will turn you over all Virgil to find 
A d has the 
greateſt eſteem imaginable for Hamer, becauſe 
he has given us the faſhion of a Greek ſcepter. 
it is indeed odd enough to conſider how all 
kinds of Readers find their account in the: old 
Poets. Not on) your men of the more refined 
or ſolid parts of Learning, but even your Alchy- 
miſt and Fortuneteller will diſcover the ſecrets 
of their art in Hamer and Virgil. This, ſays Eu- 
genius, is a E of a very ancient ſtanding. 
Read but Plutarch's Diſcourſe on Hamer, and 
you will ſee that the Iliad contains: the whole 
circle of arts, and that Thales and 12 * ſtole 
all their philoſophy out of this Poet's works. 
One would be amazed to ſee what pains he takes 
to prove that Hemer underſtood all the 5 OG in 
Rhetoric, before they were invented. I do not 
queſtion, ſays Philander, were it poſſible for Ho- 
mer to read his phraſes in this Author, but he 
would be as much ſurpriſed as ever Monſieur 
mg was when he had found he had talked 

roſe all his life-time without ever knowing 
what it was. But to finiſh the taſk, you have ſet 
me, we may obſerve that not only the virtues, 
and the like imaginary perſons, but all the hea- 
then Divinities appear generally in the ſame 
Dreſs among the Poets. that they wear in Me- 
dals. I muſt confeſs, I believe bath the one and 
the other took the Mode from the ancient Greek 
Statuaries. It will not perhaps be an improper 
tranſition to paſs from the heathen, gods to the 
ſeveral monſters of antiquity, as Chimeras, Gor- 


gon, Sphinxes, and many others that make the 


ſame figure in, verſe as on coins, It often hap- 
pens 
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pens too, that the Poet and the Senate of Rame 
have both choſen the ſame Topic to flatter their 
Emperor upon, and have ſometimes fallen upon 
the ſame thought. It is certain, they both of 
them lay upon the catch for a why action : It 

is no wonder therefore, that they were often 
engaged on one ſubject, the Medal and the 
Poem being nothing elſe but occaſional compli- 
ments to the Emperor. Nay, I queſtion not but 
you may ſometimes find certain pallages among 
the Poets that relate to the particular device of a. 
Medal. | : 
I wonder, ſays Eugenius, that your Medalliſts. 
have not been as diligent in ſearching the Poets 
as the Hiſtorians, ſince I find they are ſo capable 
of 5 their art. I would have ſome- 
body put the Muſes under a kind of contribution 
to furniſh out whatever they have in them that 
bears any relation to Coins. Though. they taught 
us but the ſame things that might be learnt in 
other writings, they would at leaſt teach-us more 
agreeably, and draw ſeveral over to the ſtudy of 
edals that would rather be inſtructed in verſe 
than in proſe. I am glad, fays Philander, to hear 
you of this opinion, for. to tell you truly, when 
| was at Rome, I took occaſton to buy up many 
Imperial Medals that have any affinity with paſ- 
fages of the ancient Poets.. So that I have by 
me a ſort of poetical Caſh, which I fancy I could 
count over to you in Latin and Greek verſe, If 
you will drink a diſh of tea with me to-mor- 
row morning, I will lay my whole collection 
before you. I cannot tell, ſays Cynthio, how the 
Poets will ſucceed in the 88 of coins, to 
which they are er very great ſtrangers. 
We are however obliged to you for preventing 


B 5 us. 
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us with the offer of a kindneſs that you might 
f well imagine we ſhould have aſked you. 

| Our three friends had been ſo intent on their 
Fl diſcourſe, that they had rambled very far into 
the fields without taking notice of it. Philander 

firſt put them in mind, that unleſs they turned 

back 1 they would endanger being be- 

nighted. Their converſation ran inſenſibly into 

other ſubjects, but as I deſign only to report 

ſuch parts of it as have any relation ta Medals, 
I ſhall leave them to return home as faſt as they 

44 pleaſe, without troubling myſelf with their talk 
5 1 on the way thither, or with their ceremonies at 
parting. | | 


D I A- 
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0 1 as UE fi 


OM E of the fineſt treatiſes of the moſt po- 

lite Latin and Greet writers are in Dialogue, 

as many very valued pieces of French, Italian, 
and Engliſb appear in the ſame dreſs. I have 
ſometimes however been very much diſtaſted at 
this way of writing, by reaſon of the long Pre- 
faces and exordiums into which it often betrays 
an author. There is ſo much time taken up in 
ceremony, that before they enter on their fab 
ject the Dialogue is half ended: Fo avoid the 
fault I have und in others, | ſhall not trouble 
myſelf nor my Reader with the firſt ſalutes of 
our three friends, nor with any part of their diſ- 
courſe over the Tea-table. We will ſuppoſe the 
China diſhes taken off, and a Drawer of Medals 
ſupplying their room. Philanden, ho is to be the 
ero in my Dialogue, takes it m his hand, and 
addreſſing himſelf to Cynthis and Higenius, I will 
firſt of all, ſays, he, ſhow you an aſſembly of the 
moſt virtuous Ladies that you have ever perhaps 
converſed with. I do not know, ſays Qynthio, re- 
garding them, waat their virtue may be, but 
methinks they, are i ek in their 
. Cr-(s; You will find, ſays Philander, there is good 
ſenſe in it. They have not a fingle ornament 
that they cannot give a reaſon for, I was going 
to aſk you, ſays — in what country you 


find 


* Lay 


that inhabit old Coins, and appear no where 
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find theſe Ladies. But I ſee they are ſome of 
thoſe imaginary perſons you told us of laſt night 

* 
but on the reverſe of a Medal. Their proper 
country, ſays Philander, is the breaſt of a good 
man: for I think they are moſt of them the fi- 
gures of Virtues. It is a great compliment me- 
thinks to the ſex, ſays Cynthio, that your Virtues 
are generally ſhown in petticoats. I can give no 


other reaſon for it, = on reg but becauſe 
f the 


they chanced'to be of the feminine gender in the 
| learned languages. You find how- 


Firſt Series. ever — bold and maſculin: 


FIGURE 1, in the air and poſture of the firſt 
| figure, which is that of Virtue her- 
ſelf, and agrees very well with the deſcription 


we find of her in Silius Thakicws. 


| Virtutis ſpar habitus, frons hirta, nec unquam 


td, mutata coma, flans vultus, et ore 


Incelfugque viro propior, Ietique pudoris, 
 Celja humerts, nivee fulgebat flamine palle. 


| | Sil. It. L. 15. 
A different form did Virtue wear, 


Rude from her forehead fell th' unplaited hair, 
With dauntleſs mien aloft ſhe rear d her head, 
And next to manly was the virgin's tread ; 


Her on re ſ 2 bluſh, the Goddeſs ſhow, 


And robes unſullied as the falling ſnow. 
Virtus and Honour had their Temples bordering 


on each other, and are ſometimes 

FxG. 2. both on the fame coin, as in the 
following one of Galba. Silius ta- 

licus makes them companions in the glorious 


[Virtus 


equipage that he gives his Virtue. , 
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8 loquitur, ] | 
 Mecum Honor, et Laudes, et lets gloria valtn, 


Et Decus, et niveis Victoria concolor alis. Ibid. 


¶Virtut ſpeaks. | | 

With me the foremoſt place let Honour gain, 
Fame, and the Praiſes mingling in her train ; 
Gay Glory next, and Victory on high, 

White like myſelf, on ſnowy wings ſhall fly. 


. Tu cujus placids 1. ard) in petrore ſedem 
. Blandus Honos, hilariſque (tamen cum ponders ) Vry- 
\ tus. Stat. Silv. Lib. 2. 


The head of Honour is crowned with a Laurel, 
as Martial has adorned his Glory after the fame 
manner, which indeed is but another name for 
the ſame perſon. 


Mitte. coronatas Gloria mæiſta comas. 


I find, ſays Cynthro, the Latins mean Courage by 
the figure of Virtue, as well as by the word it- 
ſelf. Courage was eſteemed the greateſt perfee- 
tion among them, and therefore went under the 
name of Virtue in general, as the modern Va- 
lians give the ſame name on the ſame account 
to the Knowledge of Curioſities. Should a Ro- 
man Painter at preſent draw the picture of Vir- 
tue, inſtead of the Spear and Paratonium that 
ſhe bears on old coins, he would give her a Buſt 
in one hand and a Fiddle in the other. | 
The next, ſays Philander, is a 

Lady of a more peaceful character, F 1 C. 3. 
and had hcc temple at Rome. 


Salutato 
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—— Salutato crepitat Concordia nid,” + 
She is often placed on the reverſe of an Imperial 
coin to ſhow the good underſtanding between 
the Emperor and the Empreſs. She has always 
a Cornu-copie in her hand, to denote that Plenty 
is the fruit of Concord. After this ſhort account 
of the Goddeſs, I deſire you will give me your 
opinion of the Deity that is deſcrib-d in the fol- 
lowing verſes of Seneca, who would have her 
_ propitious to the marriage of 7aſon and Creuſa. 
He mentions: her by her qualities, and not by 
her name. 


— Aſperi 
Martis ſanguineas qu cahibit manus, > _ 
Qu dt belligeris feedera gentibus, © 
Et cornu retinet divite co iam. Sen. Med. Act. 1. 


Who ſooths great Mars tlie warrior God, 
And checks his arm diſtain'd with blood, 
Who joins in leagues the jarring lands, 
The horn of Plenty fills her hands. 


The deſcription, ſays Eugenius, is a copy of the 
figure we have before us: and for the future, in- 
ſtead of any further note on this paſſage, I 
would have the reverſe. you have thown us 
ſtamped on the fide of it. The interpreters of 
Seneca, ſays Philander, will underſtand the prece- 
dent verſis as a deſcription.of Venus, though in 
my opinion there is only the farſt of them that 
can aptly relate to her, which, at the ſame time 
rees as well with Concord : and that this was a 
oddefs who uſed to intereſt herſelf in mar- 
riages, we may fee in the following — 
am- 
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—— Jamdudum paſte reclinis 
uerit Hymen thalamis intactum dicere carmen, 
uo vatem mulcere queat; dat Juno verenda 
incula, et inſigni geminat Concordia teda. 
Statii Epithalamion. Silv. Lib. 1. 


Already leaning at the door, too long 
Sweet Hymen waits to raiſe the nuptial Song, 
Her facred bands majeſtic Juno lends, 


And Concord with her flaming torch attends. 


Peace differs as little in her Dreſs Fi | 
as in her Character from Concord. bent 
You may obſerve in both theſe figures that the 
Veſt is gathered up before them, like an Apron, 
which ycu muſt ſuppoſe fill'd with fruits as well 


as the Cornu-copie. It is to this part of the Dreſs 
that Tibullus alludes. 


At nobis, Pax alma, veni, ſpicamque teneto, 
Perfluat et pomis candidus ante ſinus. 


Kind Peace, appear, 
And in thy right-hand hold the wheaten ear, 
From thy white lap th* o'erflowing fruits ſhall fall. 


Prudentius has given us the ſame circumſtance in 
his deſcription of Avarice, 


— Avaritia gremio præcindta capaci. 


Prud. Pſychomachia. 


How proper the emblems of Plenty are to Peace, 
may be ſeen in the ſame Poet. 


Interea 


— 
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Interea Pax aron colat, Pax candida primùm 
Duxit araturos ſub juga curva boves; © 


Pax alnt vites, et fuctns condidit uvæ, 


Funderet ut nuto teftd paterna merum : 


Pace bidens vemerqne digen. 


Tibul. El. 10. Lib. a. 
She firft, White Peace, the earth with plough- 


ſhares broke, 
And bent the oxen to the crooked yoke, 
Firſt rear'd the vine, and hoarded firſt with care 
The father's vintage for his drunken heir. 


The Olive-branch in her hand is frequently 
touched upon in the old Poets as a token of 
Peace. | 


Pace orare manu Virg. En. 10. 


Ingreditur, ramumque tenen: popularis Onræ. 
— Ov. Met. Lib. 7. 


In his right- hand an Olive-branch he holds.. 


—ãñ. d — — H½urorem 
Indomitum duramque viri deflectere mentem 
Pacifico ſermone parant, haſlemque propinquum 
Orant Cecropiæ prelata fronde Minerve. 

| Luc. Lib. 3. 


——To move his haughty ſoul they try 
Intreaties, and perſuaſion ſoft apply ; 
Their brows Anervg's peaceful branches wear, 


And thus in gentleſt terms they greet his ear. 


Mr. Rowe. 
Which 
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Which by the way one would think had been 
ſpoken rather of an Attila, or a Maximin, than 
Julius Cæſar. | 
Fou ſee Abundance or Plenty makes op , 
the ſame figure in Medals as in © 8 5. 


Horace. 


— | C— Capia 
Manabit ad plenum benigna 
 Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. 


Hor. Lib. 1. Od. 17. 


Here to thee ſhall Plenty flow 

And all her riches ſhow, 8515 

To raiſe the honour of the quiet plain. 

Mr . Cy etch, 


The Compliments on this reverſe to Gordianus 


Pius is expreſſed in the ſame manner as that of | 


Horace to Auguſtus. 55 


— 8 Aurea fruges 
Italiam plens diff udit Copia cornu. 
Hor. Epiſt. 12. Lib. 1. 


—olden Plenty with a bounteous hand 
Rich harveſts freely ſcatters o'er our land. 


Mr. Creech. 


But to return again to our Vir- 
tues. You have here the picture of #16. 6. 
Fidelity, who was worſhipped as a Goddeſs 


among the Romans. 
$i tu oblitus es at Dii meniinerunt, meminit Fides. 
| Catul. ad Alphen. 


1 ſhould fancy, from the following verſes of 
Virgil 


— — 
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Virgil and Silius Ttalicus, that ſhe was repreſented 


under the figure of an old woman. 


Cana Fides, et Veſta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
Jura dabant— Virg. En. Lib. 1. 


Then baniſh'd Faith ſhall once again return, 
And veſtal fires in hallow'd temples burn, 

And Remus with Quirinus ſhall ſuſtain | 
The righteous laws, and fraud and force re- 


rain; Mr. Dryden. 


aa limina ſanctæ 
Contendit Fidei, ſecretague pectora tentat. 
Arcanis dea I*ta, pelo tum forte remoto 
Cœlicolum magnas volvebat conſcia curas. 

Ante Jovem generata, decus diviimque hominumque, 
Qud ſme non tellus pacem, non æguora norunt, 


Juſlitiæ conſors Sil. It. Lib. 2. 


He to the ſhrines of Faith his ſteps addreſt. 
She, pleas'd with ſecrets rolling in her breaſt, 
Far from the world remote, revolv'd on high 
The cares of gods, and counſels of the ſky. 
Ere ove was Porn ſhe'grac'd the bright abodes, 
Conſort of Fu/tice, boaſt of men and gods; 
Without whoſe heavenly aid no peace below 
The ſtedfaſt earth, and rolling ocean know. 


Ms There is a Medal of Heltogabalus 
7 inſcribd Fipes ExERCITUS, 

that receives a great light from the preceding 
verſes. She is poſted between two military 'En- 
ſigns, for the good quality that the Poet aſcribes 
to her of preſerving the public peace, by keeping 
the Army true to its Allegiance, 
| I fancy, 
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I fancy, ſays Eugenius, as you have diſcovered 
the Age of this imaginary Lady from the de- 
ſcription that the Poets have made of her, you 


may find too the colour of the Drapery that ſhe 


wore in the old Roman paintings, from that verſe 
in Horace. | 


Te Spes albo rara Fides colit 


Velata panno 


Hor. Od. 35. Lib. 1. 


Sure Hope and Friendſhip cloth'd in White, 
Attend on thee. Mr. Creech. 


One would think, ſays Philander, by this verſe, 
that Hope and Fidelity had both the ſame kind 
of Dreſs. It is certain Hope might have a fair 
pretence to White, in alluſion to thoſe that 
were Candidates for an employ. qt 


— quem ducit hiantem 
Cretata ambitio | Perf. Sat. 5. 


And how properly the Epithet of Rara agrees 
with her, you may ſee in the tranſ- ; 
parency of the next figure. She is FIG. 8. 
here dreſs'd in ſuch a kind of Veſt 

s the Latins call a Multicium from the fineneſs 
of its Tiſſue. Your Roman Beaus had their ſum- 
mer toga of ſuch a light airy make. 


Quem tenues decuere toge nitidique capilli. 
Hor. Ep. 14. Lib. 1. 


I that had low d 
Curl'd powder'd locks, a fine and gawdy gown. 
Mr. _ 
re- 


x 
— — — i. 
o . „ „ 2 
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I remember, fays Cynibiv, Fuvenal rallies Cre- 
ticts, that was otherwiſe a' brave rough fellow, 
very handſomely, on this kind of garment. * 


— . — — Jed quid | 

Non facient alii cum tu multitia ſumas, - 

Cretice? et hanc veſtem populo mirante perores 

In Proculas et Pollineas. av. Sat. 2. 
Acer et mdomitns Libertatiſque magiſter, | 
Cretice, pelluce Ibid. 


. * 


Nor, vain Metellus, ſhall 

From Reme's Tribunal thy harangues prevail 
*Gainſt harlotry, while thou art clad fo thin, 
That thro? thy Cobweb-robe we fee thy ſkin, 
| | As thou declaim'ft——— Mr. Tate. 
Can'ſt thou reſtore old manners, or retrench 

| Rome's pride, who com'ſt tranſparent to the 
3 Bench ? Hem. 


| But pray what is the meaning that this tranſ-. 
| parent Lady holds up her train in her left-hand ? 

for I find your women on Medals do nothing 
without a meaning. Befides, I ſuppoſe there 
| is a moral} precept at leaſt couch'd under the fi- 
| ure ſhe holds in her other hand. She draws 
| ack — — ſays Philander, that it may 
| not incumber her in her march. For the is al- 
5 ways drawn im a poſture of walking, it being 
as natural for Hape to preſs forward to her pro- 
per objects, as for Fear to fly from them. 


Ut canis in vacuo leporem cum Gallicus arvo 

Vidit, et hic prædam pedibus petit, ille ſalutem :- 
Alter inhefuro fimilis, jam jamque tenere 
Sperat, et extento ſtringit veſtigia raſtro; 7 
1 | ter 


N * r 


| Ridet age 
„ 
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Mter in ambiguo eft an ſit campremſus, et ipſis 
Morſibus eripitur, tangentiaque ora relinquit : 
Sic deus et virgo eft : hic 65 celer, illa timore. 

De Apol. et Daph. Ov. Met. Lib. 1. 


As when th' impatient Greyhound ſlipt from far, 
Bounds o' er. the glebe to catch the fearful Hare, 
She in her ſpeed. does all her ſafety lay : 

And he with double ſpeed purſues the prey ; 
O'er-runs her at the ſitting turn, and licks 

His chaps in vain, and blows upon the flix : 
She ſcapes, and for the neighb'ring covert ſtrives, 
And gaining ſhelter doubts if yet ſhe lives: 
Such was the god, and ſuch the flying fair, 

She, urg'd by Fear, her feet did ſwiftly move, 
But he more ſwiftly who was urg'd by Love. 


r. Dryden, 


This beautiful ſimilitude is, I think, the pret- 
tieſt emblem in the world of Hope and Fear in 
extremity. A flower or bloſſom that you ſee in 
the right-hand is a proper ornament for Hape, 
ſince they are theſe that we term in poetical lan- 
guage the Hopes of the year, 


Jere novo, tunc herba nitens, et roboris.expers 
Turget et inſolida ęſt, et Spe delectat agreſtes. 
Omnia tum florent, florumque coloribus almus 
Ov. Met. Lib. 15. 


The green ſtem grows in ſtature and in fize, 

But only feeds with Hope the Farmer's eyes; 

Then laughs the childiſh year with flowrets 
crown'd, 

And laviſhly perfumes the helds around. 


Mr. Dryden. 
The 
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The ſame Poet in his De fa/tis, ſpeaking of the 


Vine in flower, expreſſes it, 


Ov. de Faſt. Lib. 5. 

The next on the Liſt is a Lady 
of a contrary character, and there- 
fore in a quite different poſture. As Security is 
free from all purſuits, ſhe is repreſented lean- 
ing careleſly on a pillar. Horace has drawn a 
pretty metaphor from this poſture, 


In ſpe vitis erat 
F 16s. 9. 


Nullum me a labore reclinat otium. 


No eaſe doth lay me down from pain. 


Mr. Creech. 


She reſts herſelf on a pillar, for the ſame reaſon 
as the Poets often compare an obſtinate reſolu- 
tion or a * firmneſs of mind, to a rock that 
is not to be moved by all the aſſaults of winds 
or waves. 


Non ctvium ardor prava jubentium, 

Non vultus inſtantis tyranni, 

Mente quatit ſalidd, neque Auſter 

Dux mquiete turbidus Adriæ, &c. Hor. 


The man reſolv'd, and ſteady to his truſt, 

Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt, 

May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 

Their ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultuous cries ; 

Luhe tyrant's fierceneſs he beguiles, 

And the ſtern brow and the harſh voice dehes, 

And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 

Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 

Aaria's black gulf. Q. Mr. Creech. 
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I am apt to think it was on Devices of this na- 
ture that Horace had his Eye in his Ode to For- 
tune. It is certain he alludes to a pillar that 
figured out Security, or ſomething very like it; 
and till any body finds out another that will 
ſtand better in its place, I think we may con- 
tent. ou; {elves with this before us. 


Te Dacus aſper, te profug! Scythe 
a” - = genteſque et Latium ferox, 
egumgque matres barbarorum, et 
EY! . metuunt tyranni : 
Injurioſo ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam : neu populus frequens 
Ad arma ceſſantes, ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 


Ad Fortunam. Hor. Lib, 1. Od. 35. 


To thce their vows rough Germans pay, 
To thee the wandring Scyth:ans bend, 
The mighty Rome proclaims a friend: 
And for their Tyrant ſons 
The barb'rous Mothers pra 
To thee, the greateſt guardian of their Thrones, 


They bend, they vow, and ſtill they fear, 
Left you ſhould kick their Column down, 
And cloud the glory of their Crown; 
They fear that you would raiſe 
The lazy crowd to war, 
And break their Empire, or confine their praiſe, 
Mr. Creech. 


I muſt however be ſo fair as to let you know 
that Peace and Felicity have their pillars in ſeveral 
Medals as well as Security, fo that if you do 


not like one of them, you may take the * 
e 
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The next Figure is that of 
FIG. 10. 5 abity,| who whe weechippedd as 
a Goddeſs, and had her Temple. NEL 


———dcinde ad ſuperes Aftrea recefit 


Hic comite, atque due . * fugere ſorores. 
e Pudicitia, Juv. Sat. G. 


At length uneaſy Juſtice upwards flew, 
And both the Siſters to the Stars withdrew. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Templa Pudicitiæ quid opus ſlatuiſſe puellis 
by cuivis nuptæ quidlibet efſe licet ? Tib. Lib. 2. 


Since wives whate'er they pleaſe unblam'd can be, 
Why rear we uſeleſs Fanes to Chaſtity ? 


How her poſture and dreſs become her, you 
may ſee in the following verſes. 


Ergo ſedens velat vultus, abnubit ocellos, 
I/ta verecundi figna Pudoris erant. Alciat. 


She fits, her viſage veil'd, her eyes conceal'd, 
By marks like theſe was Cha/tity reveal'd. 


Ite procul vittæ tenues, inſigne Pudoris, 
Duxque tegit medias inſtita longa pedes. 
Ov. de Art, Aman. 


—frontem limbo velata Pudicam. 


Claud. de Theod. Conf. 


Hence 


MK. 
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Hence] ye ſmooth fillets on the forehead 
bound, 
Whoſe bands the brows of Chaſtity ſurround, 
And her coy Robe that lengthens to the ground. 


She is repreſented in the habit of a Roman Matron. 


* Matronæ præter faciem nil cernere poſſis, 
Cetera, ni Catia eft, demiſſi veſt tegentis. 
or. Sat. 2. Lib. 1. 


But Kate's, that female bully of the town, 
For all the reſt is cover'd with a gown. 


Mr. Creech. 


That, ni Catia eſt, ſays Cynthia, is a beauty un- 
known to moſt of our Engliſh Satiriſts. Horace 
knew how to ſtab with addreſs, and to give a 
thruſt where he was leaſt expected. Boileau has 
nicely imitated him in this, as well as his other 
beauties. But our Exgliſb Libellers are for hew- 
ing a man downright, and for letting him ſee at 

*. a diſtance that he is to look for no mercy. I 
own to you, ſays Eugenius, I have often admired 
this piece of art in the two Satiriſts you menti- 
on, and have been ſurpriſed to meet with a man 
in a Satire that I never in the leaſt expected to 
find there. They have a particular way of hid- 
ing their ill- nature, and introduce a criminal 
rather to illuſtrate a precept or paſſage, than out 
of any ſeeming deſign to abuſe him. Our Eng- 
c liſh Poets on the 2 ſhow a kind of ma- 
nt. lice prepenſe in their Satires, and inſtead of 
bringing in the perſon to give light to any part 
of the Poem, let you ſes they writ the whole 
8 Poem 


Beſides, a Matron's face is ſeen alone; 


u 


an. 
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Poem on purpoſe to abuſe the perſon. But we 
muſt not leave the Ladies thus. Pray what kind 
of head-dreſs is that of Piety?  _ 
As Chaſlity, fays Philand:r, appears in the 
habit of a Roman matron, in whom that Virtue 
was ſuppoſed to reign in its per- 
FIG. 11. fection, Plizty wears the dreſs of 
the Veſtal Virgins, who were the 
greateſt and molt ſhining examples of it. Vit- 
tata Sacerdes is you know an Expreſſion among 
the Latin Poets. I do not queſtion but you have 
ſeen in the Duke of Fhyence's gallery a beautiful 
antique figure of a woman fanding before an 
Altar, which ſome of the Antiquarics call a 
Piety, and others a Veſtal Virgin. The women, 


Altar, and fire burning on it, are ſeen in mar- 


* = * . 
ble exgetly as in this coin, and bring to m. 


mind a part of a ſpeech that Religien makes ih 
Phedrus's fables. 


Sed ne ignis nofter facinori pra luctat, 
Per quem verendos excelit Pictas deos. 
Fab. 10. Lib. 4. 


It is to this Goddeſs that Statins addreſſes him 
ſelf in the following lines. 


Summa deiim Pietas ! cujus gratifJima cœla 
Kara profanatas inſpectunt nunina terras, 
Huc ittata comam, miveaque inſignis ami27:, 
Qualis adhuc preſens, nullaque expulſa nocentum 
Fraude rudes populos atque aurea regna c:lebas, 
Mitibus exequiis ades, et lugentis Hetruſci 

Cerne pios fletus, laudatague lumina terge. 
Statius Sily, Lib. 3. 


Chiet 


. 


Mm 


ml 


” 
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| Chief of the Skies, celeſtial Prety / 
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Whoſe god-head, priz'd by thoſe of heavenly 
birth, 

Reviſits rare theſe tainted realms of Earth, 

Mild in thy milk-white veſt, to ſooth my friend, 

With holy fillets on thy brows deſcend, 

Such as of old (ere chac'd by Guilt and Rage) 

A race unpoliſh'd, and a golden age, 

Beheld thee frequent. Once more come below, 

Mix in the ſoft ſolemnities of woe, 

See, ſee, thy own Hetruſcus waſtes the day 

In pious grief; and wipe his tears away. 


, 


The little trunk ſhe holds in her left hand is 
the Acerra that you ſo often find among tl. 
Poets, in which the frankincenſe was preſerv'd 
that Picty is here ſuppos'd to ſtrow on the fire. 


Dantque ſacerd:ti cuſtodem thuris acerram. 


Ov. Met. Lib. 13. 


Hæec tibi pro nato plend dat lætus acerra 
Pha be Mart. Lib. 4. Epig. 45. 


— 


The figure of Equity differs but Ws 
little from that. our painters make * 2 
of her at preſent. The ſcales ſhe carries in her 
hand are ſo natural an emblem of juſtice, that 
Perſius has turned them into an allegory, to ex- 
preſs the deciſions of right or wrong. 


— Quirites, 
Hic puto non juſtum ęſt, ill male, rectius i/fhud ; 
Seis etenim juſlum gemind ſuſpendere lance 


Aucipitis Libre, 


Socrat. ad Alcibiad. Sat. 4. 
C3 Roman 
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— Romans, know, 
Againſt right reaſon all your counſels go; 
This is not fair; nor profitable that: oi 
Nor t'other queſtion proper for debate. 
But thou, no doubt, canſt ſet the buſineſs right, 
And give each argument its proper weight: 
Know'ſ with an equal hand to hold the ſcale, c. 
Mr . Dryden. 


The next figure I preſent you 
F 16. 13. with is Eerie” She holds in be 
hand a globe with a Phoenix on it. How pro- 
per a type of Eternity is each of theſe you may 
ſee in the following quotations. I am ſure you 
will pardon the length of the latter, as it is not 
improper to the occaſion, and ſhows at the 
ſame time the great fruitfulneſs of the Poet's 
fancy, that could turn the ſame thought to fo 
many difterent ways. 


Hc Æterna manet, diviſque ſimillima forma eft, 
Cui neque principrum eft uſquam, nec a in ipſ⸗ 
Sed ſimilis toto remanet, perque ang 7 td eft. 

De Rotunditate Corporum. Manil. Lib. 1. 


This form's eternal, and may juſtly claim 

A godlike nature, all its parts the ſame; 

A like, and equal to its ſelf 'tis found, 

No end's and no beginning in a round : 

Nought can moleſt its Being, nought controul, 


And this ennobles, and confines the whole. 
Mr. Creech. 


See 8 
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Par volucer ſuperis : Stellas qui vividus æ guat 
Durando, membriſque terit redeuntibus æ vum. 
Nam pater eſt proleſque ſui, nulloque creante 
Emeritos artus facunda morte reformat, 
Et petit alternam totidem per funera vitam. 
O ſenium poſiture rogo,. falſiſque ſæpulchris 
Natales habiture vices, qui ſæpe renaſci 
Exitio, proprinque ſoles pubeſcere leths, 
O felix, hæ reſque tui ! quo ſolvimur omnes, 
oc tibi ſuppeditat vires, prebetur origo 
Per cinerem, moritur te non pereunte ſenectus, 
Vidiſti quadeunque fuit. Te ſecula teſte 
Cuncta revolountur : noſti quo tempore pont:ts 
PFuderit elatas ſcopulis flagnantibus undas : 
Quis Phaetonteis erroribus arſerit annus. 
Et clades Te nulla rapit, ſoluſque ſuperſies 
Edomitd tellure manes : non ſtamina Parcæ 
In Te dura legunt, non jus habuere nocendi. 


De Phoenice. Claud. 


A God-like bird ! whoſe endleſs round of years 

Outlaſts the ſtars, and tires the circling ſpheres ;— 

Begot by none himſelf, begetting none, 

Sire of himſelf he is, and of himſelf the ſon ; 

His life in fruitful death renews its date, 

And kind deſtruction but prolongs his fate—— 

O thou, ſays he, whom harmleſs fires ſhall burn, 

Thy age the flame to ſecond youth thall turn, | 

An infant's cradle is thy fun'ral urn. 

Thrice happy Phenix / Heav'n's peculiar care 

Has made thyſelf thyſelf's ſurviving heir. 

By death thy deathleſs vigour is ſupply'd, 

Which ſinks to ruin all the world beſide. 

Thy age, not thee, aſſiſting Phebus burns, 

And vital flames light up thy fun'ral Urns. 
C What - 
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Whate'er events have been thy eyes ſurvey, 
And thou art fix'd while ages roll away. 
Thou faw'it when raging ocean burſt his bed, 
O'er-top'd the mountains, and the earth o'er- 
ſpread ; 
When the raſh youth inflam'd the high abodes, 
Scorch'd up the ſkies, and ſcar'd the deathleſs 
Gods. f 
When nature ceaſes, thou ſhalt ſtill remain, 
Nor ſecond Chaos bound thy endleſs reign ; 
Fate's tyrant laws thy happier lot ſhall brave, 
Baffle deſtruction, and elude the grave, 


The circle of rays that you ſee round the head 
of the Phznix diſtinguiſh him to be the bird and 
offspring of the Sun, | 


Solis avi ſpecimen 
Una ęſi que reparet ſeque iſſa reſeminet ales; 
Aſſyru amen vocant : non ſruge neque herbis, 
Sed T hurts lacrymis et ſucco vivit amomi. 
Fic ubi quingue ſus complevit ſccula vitæ, 
liicis in ramis, tremul t de cacumine palme, 
Unguibus et duro ſili nidum conflruit ore: 
Duo ſamul ac caſias, ac nardi lenis ariſtas 
Duaſſaque cum ſuboa ſubſtravit cinnama myrrhi, 
Se ſuper imponit, fenitque in edoribus avum. 
Inde ferunt totidem gui vivere debeat annos 
Cor pore de patrio parvum pha mea renaſci. 
Cum dedit huic atas wires, onerigue ferendso eff, 
Peanderibus nidi ramos levat arboris altæ, 
Fertque pius cunaſque ſuas, patriumque ſepulcrum, 
Pergue leves auras Hyperions urbe potitus 
Ante fires ſacras Hyperionis & de reponit. 

| Ov. Met. Lib. 15. 
Titanius ales, Claud. de Phcenice. 
From 
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rom himſelf the Phenix only ſprings : 

Self-born, begotten by the parent F lame, 

In which he burn'd, another and the ſame. 

Vho not by corn or herbs his life ſuſtains, 

But the ſwcet eſſence of Amomum drains : 

And watches the rich gums Arab:a bears, 

While yet in tender dew they drop their tears, 

He (his five centuries of life fulfill'd) 

His neſt on oaken boughs begins to build, 

Or trembling tops of Palm, and firſt he draws 

The plan with his broad bill and crooked clas, 

Nature's artificers; on this the pile 

Is fornt'd, and riſes round; then wich the ſpoil 

Of Caſſia, Cynamzn, and ſtems of Nara, 

(For ſoftneſs ſtrew'd beneath) his fun'ral bed is 

rear d: 

Fun'ral and bridal both; and all around 

The borders with corruptleſs Myrrh are crown'd, 

On this incumbent; ' till æthereal flame, 

Firſt catches, then conſumes, the coſtly frame ; 

Conſumes him too, as on the pile he lies; 

He liv'd on odours, and on odours dies. 

An Infant-Phnix from the former ſprings, 

His father's heir, and from his tender wings 

Shakcs off his parent duſt, his method he purſues, 

And the ſame leaſe of life on the ſame terms 

renews, 

When grown to manhood he begins his reign, 

And with ſtiff pinions can his flight ſuſtain, 

He lightens of its load the tree that bore 

His father's royal ſepulchre before, 

And his own cradle: This (with pious care, 

Plac'd on his back) he cuts the buxom air, 

Heeks the Sun's city, and his ſacred church, 

And decently lays down his burden in the porch. 

Mr. Dryden. 

C4 | Sic 
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Sic ubi fœcundd reparavit morte juventam, 

Et patrios idem cineres, colleague portat 
Unguibus oſſa pits, Niligue ad littora tendens 
Unicus extremo Phenix procedit ab Euro: 
Conveniunt Aguilæ, cunctægue ex orbe volucres 
Ut Solis mirentur avem—— 


t Claud. de laud. Stil. L. 2. 


So when his parent's pile hath ceas'd to burn, 
T1 ow'rs the young Phenix from the teeming urn: 
And from the purple eaſt, with pious toil 

- Bears the dear relics to the diſtant Nile; 
Himſelf a ſpecies | Then, the bird of Jove, 
And all his plumy nation quit the grove 

The gay harmonious train delighted gaze, 
Crowd the proceſſion, and reſound his praiſe, 


The radiated head of the Phenix gives us the 
meaning of a paſſage in Auſonius, which I was 
formerly ſurpriſed to meet with in the deſcrip- 
tion of a Bird. But at preſent I am ve 
well ſatisfied the Poet muſt have had his eye 
on the figure of this Bird in ancient ſculpture 
and painting, as indeed it was impoſſible to 
take it from the lite, 


Ter nova Neflareos implevit purpura fuſes, 
Et toties terne cornix viuvacior ævo, 

Quam novies terni glomerantem ſecula trafiis 
Vincunt eripides ter terno Neſlore cervi, 
Tres quorum etates ſuperat Phebeius oſcen. 
Duem novies ſenior Gangeticus anteit ales, 
Ales cinnameo radiatus tempora nids. 


Auſon. Eidyll. 11. 


Arcan um 
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Arcanum radiant eculi jubar, igneus ora 

Cingit hanos rutilo cognatum vertice fidus 


Attollit criflatus apex, tenebraſque ſer end . 
Luce ſecat Claud. de Phœn. 


His fiery eyes ſhoot forth a glitt'ring ray, 

And round his head ten thouſand glories play: 
High on his creſt, a Star celeſtial bright 
Divides the darkneſs with its piercing light. 


Procul ignea lucet 
Ales, odorati redolent cui cinnama buſti. 


Claud. de laud. Stil. L. 2. 


Ef you have a mind to compare this ſcale o a 


Beings with that of Heſiad, I ſhall give it you in 
a tranſlation. of that Poet. 


Ter binos decieſque novem ſuper exit in annos 

Tuſla ſeneſcentum quos implet vita virorum. 

Hos novies ſupcrat vivendo garrula Cornix + 

Et quater egreditur cornicis ſæcula cervus. 

Alipidem cervum ter vincit Corvus at illum 

Multiplicat navi? Phenix, reparabilis ales. 

Duam vos perpetus decies prevertiitis æ vo 

M mj bæ Hamadryades: quarum los gi/Jima vita ef : 

Hi cohibent fines vivacia fata animantum. 
Auſon. Eidyll. 18. 

The utmoſt age to man the Gods aſſign 

Are winters three times two, and ten times nine: 

Poor man nine times the prating Daws exceed: 

Three times the Daw's the Deer's more laſting 

breed: | 
'The Deer's full thrice the Raven's race outrun: 
Nine times the Raven T:tan's feather'd ſon: 


C5 B2yond 
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Beyond his age, with youth and beauty crown'd, 
The Hymadryads ſhine ten ages round: 

Their breath the longeſt is the Fates beſtow: 
And ſuch the bounds to mortal lives below. 


A man Ifad need be a good Arithmetician, fa 
Cynthio, to underſtand this Author's works. His 
deſcription runs on like a Multiplication Table. 
But methinks the Poets ought to have agreed a 
little better in the calculations of a Bird's life 
that was probably of their own creation. 
We generally find a great confuſton in the 
traditions of the ancients, ſays 
FIC. 14. Philander, It ſeems to me, from 
the next Medal, it was an opi- 
nion among them, that the Phanix renew'd 
herſelf at the beginning of the great year, and 
the return of the Golden Age. This opinion 
find touched upon in a couple ef lines in 


Claudian, 


Duicquid ab externis ales longeva celonis. 
Culligit, eptati referens exordia ſæcli. 


Claud. de rapt. Prof. Lib. 2. 


'i he perſon in the midſt of the circle is ſuppoſed 
to be Jupiter, by the Author that has publiſhed 


W 
In 
As 


this Medal, but 1 ſhould rather take it for the o 
figure of Time. I remember I have ſeen at} Me. 


Rome an antique Statue of "Time, with a wheel 
or hoop of marble in his hand, as Seneca de- 
ſcribes him, and not with a ſerpent as he i 
gencrally repreſented. 
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properat curſu 
Vita citato, volucrigue die 
Rata præcipitis volvitur anni. Here, Fur. AQt. 1. 
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Life poſts away, 
And day from day drives on with ſwift career 
The wheel that hurrics on the headlong year. 


As the circle of marble in his hand repreſents 
the common year, ſo this that encompaſſes 
him is a proper repreſentation of the great 
year, which is the whole round and compre- 
henſion of Time. For when this is finiſhed, 
the heavenly bodies are ſuppoſed to begin their 
courſcs anew, and to mezſure over again the 
ſeveral periods and diviſions of years, months, 
days, &c. into which the great year is diſtin- 
guiſhed. 


“, Magnus qui dicitur, anno 
Ruſs in antigquum vent vaga ſidera curſum © 
Qualia diſpoſeti ſleteraut ab origine mundi. 
Auſon. Eidyll. 18. 


When round the great Platonic year has turn'd, 
In their old ranks the wandring ſtars ſhall ſtand 
As when firſt marſhall'd by th* Almighty's hand. 


To ſum up therefore the thoughts of this 
Medal. The inſcription teaches us that the 
whole deſign muſt refer to the Golden Age 
which it lively repreſents, if we ſuppoſe the 
circle that encompaſſes Time, or if you pleaſe 
Jupiter, ſignifies the finiſning of the great year, 
and that the Phznix figures out the begin- 
ning of a new ſeries of time. So that the 
compliment on this Medal to the Emperor 


Brian, 
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Adrian, is in all reſpects the ſame that Virgil 
makes to Pollio's ſon, at whoſe birth he ſup- 
| Poſes the annus magnus or platonical year run 


out, and renewed again with the opening of 
the Golden Age, PR 


Magnus ab integro ſæclorum naſcitur oro ; 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna : 
Et nova progenies cœlo demittitur alto. 


Virg. Ec. 4. 


The time is come the $:by/s long foretold. 

And the bleſt maid reſtores the Age of Gold, 

In the great wheel of Time before enroll'd. 

Now a new progeny from Heav'n deſcends. 
Ld. Lauderdale. 


nunc adeſi mundo dies 

Supremus ille, qui premat genus impium 
Celi ruin; rurſus ut flirpem novam 
Generet renaſcens melior: ut quondam tulit 
Juvenis tenente regna Saturno poli, 


Sen. Oet. AR. 2. 


I be laſt great day is come, 

When earth and all her impious ſons ſhall lie 

Cruſh'd in the ruins of the falling ſky, 

W hence freſh ſhall riſe, her new- born realms to 
grace, 

A pious offspring and a purer race, , 

Such as ere-while in golden ages ſprung, 

When Saturn govern'd, and the world was young. 


You may compare the deſign of this reverſe, 
if you pleaſe, with one of Conſtantine, ſo far 
as the Ph nix is concerned in both. As for 
the other figure, we may have occaſion to 

ſpeak 
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77 of it in another place. Vid. 15 figure. 
1 | 


ng of France's Medallions, 


The next figure ſhadows out P 6 
Eternity to us, by the Sun in one 19. 
hand and the Moon in the other, which in 
the language of ſacred poetry is as long as the 
Sun a Moon endureth. The heathens made 
choice of theſe Lights as apt ſymbols of Eter- 
nity, becauſe, contrary to all ſublunary Beings, 
though they ſeem to periſh every night, they 


renew themſelves every morning. 


Sales eccidere et redire poſſunt ; 
Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 


Nox eft perpetua una dormienda. Catul, 


The Suns ſhall often fall and riſe : 
But when the ſhort-liv'd mortal dies, 
A night eternal ſeals his eyes. 


Horace, whether in imitation of Catullus or 
not, has applied the ſame thought to the 
Moon: and that too in the plural number. 


Damna tamen celeres reparant cœleſtia lunæ; 
N.s ubi decidimus 


Dus piu, Aineas, quo Tullus dives, et Ancus, 
Pulvis et umbra ſumus. Hor. Od. 7. Lib. 4. 


Each loſs the haſtning Moon repairs again. 


But we, when once our race is done, 
With Tullus and Anchiſes' fon, 

(Tho' rich like one, like t'other good) 
To duſt and ſhades, without a Sun, 
Deſcend, and ſink in dark oblivion's flood. 


Sir V. Temple. 
In 


— 
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| In the next figure Eternity ſits 
F 10. 17. on a globe of the heavens A 
ed with ſtars. We have already ſeen how 
proper an emblem of Eternity the globe is, 
and may find the duration of the ſtars made 
uſe of by the Poets, as an expreſſion of what 
is never like to end, 


2 —— . xx" 2 


——— Stellas qui vi vidus æguas 


i Durand ——— Claud. 
Polus dum ſidera faſcet, 


Semper honos nomengue tuumni * manebunt, 


irg. Æn. L. 1. 


Lucida dum current annofi ſidera mundi, Cc. 


F Sen. Med. 
Nd. F 16. 13. 1 I might here tel] you that 


ternity has a covering on 
| her head, becauſe we can never find out her 
beginning; that her legs are bare, becauſe 
we fee only thoſe parts of her that are actually 
running on ; that ſhe fits on a globe and 
| bears a ſcepter in her hand, to ſhew that ſhe 
| is ſovereign Miſtreſs of all things : but for 
| any of thoſe aſſertions I have no warrant from 
the Poets. 
You muſt excuſe me, if I have been longer 
| than ordinary on ſuch a ſubject 
Fic. 18. as Eternity, | The next you ſee is 
Viory, to whom the M:dalliſts as 
weil as Poets never fail to give a pair of 
wings. | 


Adfuit 
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Adfuit ipſa ſuis Ales Victoria 
e Claud. de 6. Conſ. Honor. 


Aubiis volitat Victoria pennis. Oy. 
nideis Victoria concolor alis. Sil. It. 


The palm branch and laurel were both the re- 
wards of Conquerors, and therefore no improper 
ornaments for Victory. 


lentæ Viftoris premia palmæ. Ov. Met. 
Et palmæ pretium Victoribus. Virg. En. 5, 


Tu ducibus lætis aderis cum I eta triumphum 
Vor canct, & longas viſent capitolia pompas. 
Apollo ad Laurum. Ov. Met. 


Thou ſhalt the Roman feſtivals adorn ; 
Thou ſhalt returning C#/ar's triumphs grace, 


When pomps ſhall in a long proceſſion paſs. 
Dryden. 


* the way you may obſerve the lower plaits 
of the Drapery that ſeem to have gathered 
the wind into them. { have feen abundance 


of antique figures in Sculpture and Painting, 
with juſt the ſame turn in the lower foldings 
of the Veſt, when the perſon that wears it is 
in a poſture of tripping forward. 

. 4 
Obviaque adverſas vibrabant flamina Veſtes. 
Ov. Met. Lib. x. 
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As ſhe fled, - the wind 


Increaſing ſpread her flowing hair behind; 
And left her legs and thighs expos'c to view. 
Dryden. 


tenues ſinuantur flamina Veſtes. 1d. Lib. 2. 


It is worth while to compare this figure of 
Victory with her Statue as it is deſcribed in a 
very beautiful paſſage of Prudentius. 


Non aris non farre mile Victoria felix 
Exorata venit : labor impiger, aſpera virtus, 
Vis animi, excellens ar dir, vislentia, cura, 
Hanc tribuunt, durum tratlandis robur in armis.» 
2 ſi defuerint bellant:bus, aurea quamvis 
ar moreo in templo rutilas Viftoria pinnas 
licet, et multis ſurgat formata talentis ; 
Non aderit vefliſque offenſa videbitur haſtis. 
Duod miles propriis diffſus viribus optas 
Irrita fœmineæ tibimet ſolatia forme ? 
Nunguam pennigeram leg io ferrata puellam 
Vidit anhelautum regeret que tela virorum. 
Vincendi queris dominam ? ſua dextra cuique eſt, 
Et Deus omnipctens. Non pexo crine virags, 
Nec nudo ſuſtenſa pede, flropbioque revincta, 
Nec tumiaas fluttante ſiuu weſtita papillas. 
Prudentius contra Symm. Lib. 2. 


Shall Victory intreated lend her aid 

For cakes of flower on ſmoking Altars laid? 
Her help from toils and watchings hope to find, 
From the ſtrong body, and undaunted mind? 

If theſe be wanting on th' embattel'd plain, 


Ye ſue the unpropitious maid in vain. 
Though 
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Though in her marble temples taught to blaze 
Her dazzling wings the golden dame diſplays, 
And many a talent in due weight was told 

To ſhape her God-head in the curious mold. 
Shall the rough ſoldier of himſelf deſpair, 
And hope for female viſions in the air ? 

When legions ſheath'd in iron e'er ſu. vey'd 
Their darts directed by their winged maid ! 


Doſt thou the power that gives ſucceſs demand? 


Tis He th' Almighty, and thy own right hand; 

Not the ſmooth Nymph, whoſe locks in knots 
are twin'd, 

Who bending ſhows her naked foot behind, 

Who girds the virgin zone beneath her breaſt, 


And from her boſom heaves the ſwelling velit. 


You have here another Victory 
that | fancy Claudian had in view 
when he mentions her wings, palm and trophy 
in the following deſcription. It appears on a 
Coin of Conſtantine who lived about an age 
before Claudian, and I believe we ſhall find 
that it is not the only piece of antique ſculp- 
ture that this Poet has copied out in his de- 
ſcriptions. 


F1G. 19. 


— tits exurgens ardua pennis 

Ipſæ duct ſacras Victoria panderet ædes, 

Et palma viridi gaudens, et amicta tropheis. 
Claud. de Laud. Stil. Lib. 3. 


On all her plumage riſing, when ſhe threw 

Her ſacred ſhrines wide open to the view, 

How pleas'd for thee her emblems to diſplay, 
With palms diſtinguiſh'd, and with trophies gay. 


The 


| 
| 
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The laſt of our imaginary Be- 
ings 1s Liberty. In her left hand 
ſhe carries the wand that the Latins call the 
Rudis or Vindlicta, and in her right the cap of 
Liberty. The Pocts uſe the fame kinds of 
metaphors to expreſs Liberty. I ſhall quote 
Horace for the hiſt, whom Ovid has imitated 
on the ſame occaſion, and for the latter Mar- 
tal, 


FI d. 20. 


g enatum jam rude query. 
Mecenas iterum antique me includere lids. 


Hor, Lib. 1. Epiſt. 1. 


ard VIres minu*nte fenefd 
Me quogue donari jam rude tempus erat. 


Ov. de Tr. Lib. 4. El. 8. 


Since bent beneath the load of years I ſtand, 
I too might claim the freedom-giving wand, 


Dued te nomine jam tus ſoluto, 

Duem regem, & doininum priis vocabam, 
Ne me dixeris eſſe contu macem 

Totis pilea ſartinis redemi 


Mart. Lib. 2. Epig. 68. 


By the plain name though now addreſt, 
Though once my King and Lord confeſt, 
Frown not: with all my goods I buy 


The precious Cap of Liberty. 


I cannot forbear repeating a paſſage out of 
Perfius, ſays Cynthio, that in my opinion turns 
the ceremony of making a Freeman very hand- 


ſomely into ridicule, It ſeems the clapping a 
Cap 
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Cap. on his head and giving him a Turn on 


the heel were neceſſary circumſtances. A Slave 


thus qualified became a Citizen of Rome, and 
was honoured with a name more than be- 
longed to any of his Forefathers, which Per- 
ius has repeated with a great deal of humour, 


Heu fleriles veri, quibus una Quir:tem 
Vertigo facit] hic Dama , nen treſſfs agaſe, 
Vafpa, et lippus, et in tenui farragine mendax, 
Verterit hunc dominus, momento turbinis exit 
Marcus Dama, Pape! Marco ſpondente, recuſas 
Credere tu numm:;s f Marco ſub Judice pales ? 
Marcus dixit, ita eſi: aſliena, Marce, tabellas. 
Hæc mera libertas : banc nobis pilea donant. 


Perſ. Sat. 5. 


That falſe Enfranchiſement with eaſe is found: 

Slavcs are made Citizens by turning round, 

How ! replies one, can any be more free ? 

Here's Dama, once a Groom of low degree, 

Not worth a farthing, and a Sot beſide ; 

do true a Rogue, for lving's fake he ly'd: 

But, with a , rh a Freeman he became; 

Now Marcus Dama is his Worſhip's name. 

Good Gods ! who wou'd refuſe to lend a ſum, 

If wealthy Marcus ſurcty would become! 

Marcus is made a Judge, and for a proof 

Of certain truth, he /aid it, is enough. 

A Will is to be prov'd ; put in your claim; 

"Tis clear, if Marcus has ſubſcrib'd his name. 

This is true liberty, as I believe; 

What farther can we from our Caps receive, 

Then as we pleaſe without controul to live? 
Mr. Dr yden. 

Since 
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leaſt a metaphor or moral precept for its cargo. 
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Since you have given us the ceremony of the 


Cap, fays Eugenius, I'll give you that of the 


Wand, out of Claudian. 


* 


Te faſtos ineunte quater, ſollennia ludit 
Omina libertas, dedudtum Vindice morem 
Lex celebrat, famuluſque jugo laxatus her ili 
Ducitur, et grato-remeat ſecurior iu. 
Triflis conditio pulſata ſronte recedit : 
In civem rubuere gene, tergoque removit 
Verbera permiſſi felix inju ia voti. 
Claud. de 4. Conſ. Hon. 


The Grato ictu and the felix injuria, ſays Cyn- 
thio, would have told us the name of the Au- 
thor, though you had ſaid nothing of him. 
There is none of all the Poets that delights 
ſo much in theſe pretty kinds of contradic- 
tions as Claudian. He loves to ſet his Epi- 
thet at variance with its ſubſtantive, and to 
ſurpriſe his Reader with a ſeeming abſurdity. 
If this Poet were well examined, one would 
find that ſome of his greateſt beauties as well 
as faults ariſe from the frequent uſe of this 
particular figure. 

I queſtion not, ſays Philander, but you are 
tired by this time with the company of ſo 
myſterious a fort of Ladies as thoſe we have 
had before us. We will now, for our diver- 
ſion, entertain ourſelves with a ſet of Riddles, 
and ſee if we can find a key to them among 
. the ancient Poets. The firſt of 

* them, ſays Cynthio, is a Ship 
under fail, 1 ſuppoſe it has at 


This, 
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This, ſays, Philander, is an emblem of Hap- 
pineſs, as you may ſee by the Inſcription it 
carries in its Sails, We find the ſame Device 
to expreſs the ſame thought in ſeveral of the 
Poets : as in Horace, when he ſpeaks of the 
moderation to be uſed in a flowing fortune, 
and in Ovid when he reflects on his paſt hap- 
pineſs. 


Rebus anguſtis animoſus atgue 
Fortis appare : ſapienter idem 


Contrabes vento nimiùm ſecunds 


Turgida vela. Hor. Od. 10. Lib. 2. 


When Fortune ſends a ſtormy wind, 
Then ſhew a brave and preſent mind; 
And when with too indulgent gales 
She ſwells too much, then furl thy ſails. 

| | Mr. Creech. 


Nominis et fame quondam fulgore trabebar, 
Dum tulit antennas aura ſecunda meas. 


Ov. de Triſt. Lib. 5. El. 12. 


En ego, nom paucis quondam munitus amicis, 
Dum flavit welis aura ſecunda mets. 


Id. Epiſt. ex Ponto 3. Lib. 2. 


T liv'd the darling Theme of ev'ry tongue, 
The golden Idol of th' adoring throng ; 


Guarded with friends, while Fortune's balmy gales 


Wanton'd auſpicious in my ſwelling fails. 


You ſee the metaphor is the ſame in the Verſes 
as in the Medal, with this diſtinction only, 
that the one is in words and the other in fi- 


gures , 


-  — 5 
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gures. The Idea is alike in both, though the 
manner of repreſenting it is different. If you 
would fee the whole Ship made uſe of in the 
ſame Senſe by an old Poet, as it is here on the 
Medal, you may find it in a pretty Allegory of 


Seneca. 


Fata ſi liceat mihi 
Fingere arbitris meo, 
Temperem zephyro levi 
Vela, ne preſſe gravi 
Spiritu antennæ tremant. 
Lenis et modice fluens 
Aura, nec vergens latus, 
Ducat intrepidam ratem. 


Sen. OEdip. Chor. AR. 4. 


My fortune might I form at will, 
My canvas Zephyrs ſoft ſhould fill 
With gentle breath, leſt ruder gales 
Crack the main- yard, or burſt the fails. 
By winds that temperately blow 

he Barque ſhould paſs ſecure and ſlow, 
Nor ſcare me leaning on her fide : | 
But ſmoothly cleave th' unruffled tide. 


After having conſidered the Ship as a Meta- 
phor, we may now look on it as a Reality, and 
obſerve in it the Make of the old Roman veſſels, 
as they are deſcribed among the Poets. It is 
carried on by oars and fails at the ſame time. 


Sive opus eft velts minimam bene currit ad auram, 
Sive opus eft remo remige carpit iter. 


Ov. de TI rift. Lib. 1. El. 10. 


The 
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The Poop of it has the bend that Ovid and 


Virgil mention. 


pu pique recuruæ. Ibid. Lib. 1. a "# | 


24 littora curve 


Pretexunt puppes Virg. 


You ſee the deſcription of the Pilot, and the 
place he ſits on, in the following quotations, 


Ipje gt bernatsr preppt Palinurus ab alta. 4 
Virg. En. Lib. 5. 0 
Ipſius ante 1 ingens a vertice pontus | 


In puppim ferit, excutitur, fronuſque magiſter 
Volvitur in caput. Id. En. Lib. 1. 


Orentes bark, that bore the cian crew, 
(A horrid ſight) ev'n in the Hero's view, 
From ſtem to ſtern, by waves was overborn ; | 
The trembling Pilot froin his rudder torn, | 
Was headlong hurPd ; Mr. Dryden. 


Segnemgue Meonaterr, 
Oblitus decorifque ſui fecir nue ſalutis, 
In mare præcipitem put pi deturbat nb alld : 


Ipſe gubernaculo rector ſubit. Id. An. Lib. 5. 


Mindleſs of others lives, (fo high was grown 
His riſing rage,) and careleſs of his own: 
The — dotard to the deck he drew; 
And hoiſted up, and overboard he threw ; 
This done, he ſciz'd the helm 

Mr. Dryden. 


I have 
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I have mentioned theſe two laſt paſſages of 


Virgil, becauſe I think we cannot have ſo right 
an idea of the Pilot's misfortune in each of them, 


. without obſerving the ſituation of his Poſt, as 


appears in ancient Coins. The figure you ſee 
on the other end of the ſhip is a Triton, a Man 
in his upper parts, and a fiſh below with a 
trumpet in his mouth, Virgil deſcribes him in 
the ſame manner on one of Aneas's hips. It 
was probably a common figure on their ancient 
veſlels, for we meet with it too in Silius Italicus. 


 Hunc vebit immanis Triton, et cerula concha 


Exterrens freta : cui laterum tenus biſpida nauti 
Frons byminem prefert, in priſtim definit alvus; 


| Spumea ſemifero ſub pectore murmurat undo. 


Virg. En. Lib. 10. 


The T7:ton bears him, he, whoſe trumpet's ſound 

Old Ocean's waves from ſhore to ſhore rebound. 

A hairy man above the waſte he ſhews, 

A Porpoiſe tail down from his belly grows, 

The billows murmur, which his Breaſt oppoſe 
Ld. Lauderdale. 


Ducitur et Libya puppis ſignata figuran 
Et Triton captivus.— Sil. It. Lib. 14, 


I am apt to think, ſays Eugenius, from certain 
paſſages of the Poets, that ſeveral ſhips made 
choice of ſome God or other for their guardians, 
as among the Roman Catholics, every veſſel is 
recommended to the patronage of ſome parti- 
cular Saint. To give you an inſtance of two 
or three. 

Ell 
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Eft mihi ſitgue precor flave tutela Minerve 
2 v. de Triſt. Lib. 1. El. 10. 
Numen erat celſæ puppis vicina Dione. 


Sil. It. Lib. 14. 


Hammon numen erat Libyce gentile caring, 
Cornigeraque ſedens ſpectabat cœrula fronte. 
Ibid. 


Tae poop great Ammon Libya's God diſplay'd, 
Whoſe horned front the nether flood ſurvey'd. 


The figure of the Deity was very large, as I 
have ſeen it on other Medals as well as this you 
have ſhown us, and ſtood on one end of the 
veſſel that it patroniſed. This may give us an 
image of a very beautiful circumſtance that we 


meet with in a couple of wrecks deſcribed by 
Silius Italicus, and Perſius. 


Subito cum pondere victus 
Inſiliente mari ſubmergitur alveus undis, 
Scuta virim criſtægue, et inerti ſpicula ferro 


Tutelægue Deum fluitant. Sil. It. Lib. 14. 


Sunk by a weight ſo dr creful. Ccwne goes, 
And o'er her head the broken billows cloſe, 


Bright ſhields and creſts float round the whirling 
floods, 


And uſeleſs ſpears confus'd with tutelary Gods. 


— trabe rupti Brutia ſaxa 

Prendit amicus inops, remque omnem ſurdague vota 

Condidit : Tonio jacet ipſe iu littore, et und 

Ingentes de puppe Dei, jamgque ebuia mergis 

Cofta ratie laceræ. Perſ. Sat. 6. 
25 2 D My 
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My friend is ſhipwreck'd on the Brutian ſtrand, 

His riches in th* Ionian main are loſt ; 

And he himſelf ſtands ſhiv'ring on the coaſt : 

Where, deſtitute of help, forlorn and bare, 

He wearies the deaf Gods with fruitleſs pray'r. 

Their images, the relics of the wreck, 

Torn from their naked poop, are tided back 

By the wild waves; and rudely thrown aſhore, 

Lie impotent, nor can themſelves reſtore, 

The veſſel ſticks, and ſhews her open'd fide, 

And on her ſhatter'd maſt the Mews in triumph 
ride, Mr. Dryden. 


You will think perhaps I carry my conjectures 
too far, if | tell you that I fancy they are theſe 
kind of Gods that Horace mentions in his Alle- 
gorical veſſel, which was ſo broken and ſhattered 
to pieces; for I am apt to think that integra 
relates to the Gods as well as the /intea. 


non tibi ſunt integra linea, 
Non Du, quos iterum preſſa vaces mals. 


Hor. Od. 14. Lib. 1, 


Thy ſtern is gone, thy Gods are loſt, 
And thou haſt none to hear thy cry, 
When thou on dang'rous ſhelves art toſt, 


When billows rage, and winds are high. 
Mr. Creect : 


Since we are engaged fo far in 

FI C. 2. the Roman ſhipping, ſays Philander, 

| I'll here ſhow you a Medal that 
has on Its reverſe a Rerum with three teeth to 

it; whence Silius's trifidum ro/trum and Virgil's 

reſtriſque tridentibus, which in ſome editions is 


Arts 
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flridentibus, the Editor chooling rather to make 


a falſe quantity than to inſert a wo.d that he 
did not know the meaning of. Flaccus gives us 
a Raſtrum of the ſame make. 


———volat immiſſis cava pinus habenis 
Infinditque ſalum, et ſpumas vomit ere tridenti. 
Val. Flac. Argon. Lib. t. 


A Ship carpenter of old Rome, ſays Cynthio, 
could not have talked more judiciouſly. I am 
afraid, if we let you alone, you will find out 
every plank and rope about the veſſe] among the 
Latin Poets. Let us now, if you pleaſe, go to 
the next Medal. 

The next, ſays Philander, is a F 
pair of Scales, which we meet with 10. 3. 
on ſeveral old Coins. They are commonly 
interpreted as an emblem of the Emperor's 
Juſtice. But why may not we ſuppoſe that 
they allude ſometimes to the Balance in the 


Heavens, which was the reigning conſtellation 


of Rome and tay? Whether it be fo or no, 
they are capable methinks of receiving a nobler 
interpretation than what is commonly put on 
them, if we ſuppoſe the thought of the reverſe 
to be the ſame with that in Manilius. 


Heſpeream ſua Libra tenet, qui condita Roma 

Et propriis frænat pendentem nutibus orbem, 

Orbis et Imperium retinet, diſcrimina rerum 

Lancibus, et poſitas gentes tollitque premitque : 

Qua genitus cum fratre Remus hanc condidit urbem. 
| Manil. Lib. 4. 


D 2 The 
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The Scales rule /taly, where Rome commands, 
And NN its empire wide to foreign lands: 
They hang upon her nod, their fates are weigh'd 
By her, and laws are ſent to be obey'd : 

And as her pow'rful favour turns the poiſe, 
How low ſome nations fink and others riſe ! 
Thus guide the Scales, and then to fix our doom, 


They gave us * Czfar, founder of our Rome. 
| Mr. Creech, 


#20... The Thunderbolt is a reverſe of 

A, 1 Auguſtus, We ſee it uſed by the 
greateſt Poet of the ſame age to expreſs a ter- 
rible and irreſiſtible force in battle, which is 
probably the meaning of it on this Medal ; for in 
another place the ſame Poet applies the ſame 


metaphor to Augu/tus's perſon. 


2 % Fulmina belli | 
Scipiadas — Virg. En. Lib. 6 


————— Who can declare 
The Scipio's worth, thoſe Thunderbolts of war! 
Mr. Dryden. 


— aum Ceſar ad altum 
Fulminat Euphratem bello— Id. Georg. Lib. 4. 


While migh Cæſar thund'ring from afar, 
Seeks on = a, banks the ſpoils of war. 
Mr. Dryden. 


I have ſometimes wondered, ſays Eugenius, why 
the Latin Poets ſo frequently give the Epithets 


* So Veſſius reads it. 
of 
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of trifidum and of oring to the Thunderbolt, 1 
am now perſuaded they took it from the ſculp-. 
tors and painters that lived before them, and 
had generally given it three forks as in the pre- 


ſent figure. Virgil inſiſts on the number three 


in its deſeription, and ſeems to hint at the wings 
we ſee on it. He has worked up ſuch a noiſe 
and terror in the compoſition of his Thunder- 
bolt as cannot be expreſſed by a pencil or grav- 
ing-tool, 


Tres imbris terti radios, tres nubis aquoſe 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis, et alitis auſtri. 
Fulgores nunc terrificos ſonitumque metumęque 
Miſcebant «peri, flammiſque ſequacibus iras. 
Virg. En. Lib. 8. 


Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more, 
Of winged ſouthern winds, and cloudy ſtore 
As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame, 
And fears are added, and avenging flame. 

Mr. Dryden, 


Our next reverſe is an Oaken 
Garland, which we find on abun- 
dance of Imperial Coins. I ſhall not here 
multiply quotations to ſhow that the garland of 
Oak was the reward of ſuch as had ſaved the 
life of a citizen, but will give you a paſſage out 
of Claudian, where the compliment to Stilico is 
the ſame that we have here on the Medal. I 
queſtion not but the old Coins gave the thought 
to the Poet. 


F 16G. 5. 


As erat in veterum caſtris, ut tampera quercu 
Velaret, validis gui fuſs viribus hoſte 
D 3 Caſurum 


Caſurum potuit morti ſubducere civem. 
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At tibi que poterit pro tantis civica reddi 
Meanibus ? aut quantæ penſabunt facta coronæ? 
Claud. de Laud. Stil. Lib. 3. 


Of old, when in the war's tumultuous ſtrife 

A Roman ſav'd a brother Roman's life, 

And foil'd the threatning foe, our Sires decreed 

An Oaken Garland for the victor's meed. | 

Thou who haſt ſav'd whole crowds, whole 
towns ſet free, | 

What groves, what woods, ſhall furniſh crowns 
for thee ? 


It is not to be ſuppoſed that the Emperor had 
actually covered a Roman in battle. It is enough 
that he had driven out a tyrant, gained a victo- 
th or reſtored Juſtice, For in any of theſe or 
the like cafes he may very well be ſaid to have 
ſaved the life of a citizen, and by conſequence 
intitled to the reward of it. Accordingly we 
find Virgil diſtributing his Oaken garlands to 
thoſe that had enlarged or ſtrengthened the domi- 
nions of Rome; as we may learn from Statius 
that the ſtatue of Curtius, who had ſacrificed him- 
ſelf for the good of the people, had the head ſur- 
rounded with the ſame kind of ornament. 


Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu. 
Hi tibt Nomentum, et Gabios, urbemque Fidenam, 
Hi Collatinas imponent montibus arces. 


Virg. En. Lib. 6. 


But they, who crown'd with Oaken wreaths 
appear, 
Shall Gabian walls and ſtrong Fidena rear: 


Nomen- 
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Nomentum, Bola, with Pometia, found; 
And raiſe Colatian tow'rs on rocky ground. 
Mr. Dryden. 


425 loct cuſtos, cujus ſacrata vorago, 

amoſuſque lacus nomen memzrabile ſervat, 

Innumeros eris ſonitus, et verbere crudo 

Ut ſenſit mugire forum, movet horrida ſant79 

Ora ſitu, meritaque caput venerabile quercu. 
Statius Sylv. Lib. 1. 


Fhe Guardian of that Lake, which boaſts toclaim 
A ſure memorial from the Curtian name ; 
Rous'd by th” artificers, whoſe mingled found 
From the loud Forum pierc'd the ſhades profound, 
Fhe hoary viſion roſe confeſs'd in view, 


And ſhook the Civic wreath that bound'his brow. 


The two horns that you ſee on 
the next Medal are emblems of 
Plenty. 


18. 


apparetque beata pleno 
Copia Cornu. or. Carm. Sæc. 


Your Medalliſts tell us that two horns on a 
Coin ſignify an extraordinary Plenty. But 1 
ſee no foundation for this conjecture. Why 
ſhould they not as well have ſtamped two 
Thunder- bolts, two Caduceus's or two Ships, to 
repreſent an extraordinary force, a laſting peace, 
or an unbounded happineſs. I rather think that 
the double Cornucopia relates to the double tra- 
dition of its original: Some repreſenting it as 
the horn of n 6 broken off by Hercules, and 
others as the horn of the Goat that gave ſuck 


to Jupiter. 
D 4 


rigidum 
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— rigidum fera dextera cornu 
Dum tenet; infregit ; truncaque d fronte revellit. 
Naiades hoc, pomis et odoro flore repletum, 
Sacrdrunt; diveſque mee bona Copia cornu efd, 
Dixerat : et Nymphe ritu ſuccintta Diane 

Una miniſtrarum, fuſs utringue capillis, 
Inceſſit, tatumque tulit prædivite cornu 
Autumnum, et menſas felicia poma ſecundas. 


De Acheloi Cornu. Ov. Met. Lib. 9. 


Nor yet his fury cool'd; 'twixt rage and ſcorn, 

From my maim'd front he bore the ſtubborn horn: 

This, heap'd with flowers and fruits, the Narads 
bear, 

Sacred to Plenty and the bounteous year. 

He ſpoke ; when loa beauteous Nymph appears, 
Girt like Diana's train, with flowing hairs ; 
he horn ſhe brings, in which all Autumn's 

ſtor'd : 
And ruddy apples for the ſecond board, 
Oey ' Mr. Gay. 


Lac dabat illa Deo : ſed fregit in arbore cornu : 
Truncaque dimidia parte decoris erat. 

Suflultt hoc Nymphe ; ciaftumgque recentibus herbis, 
Et plenum pemis ad Fovis ora tulit. 

Hike, ubi res cœli tenuit, ſolioque paterno 
Sedit, et invicto nil Fove majus erat, 

i Sidera nutricem, nutricis fertile cornu 

Fecit; quod dominæ nuuc quogue nomen habet. 

8 De Cornu Amalthez. Ov. de Faſt. Lib. 5. 


The God the ſuckled of old Rhea born; 

And in the pious office broke her horn, 

As playful in a rifted Oak ſhe toſt 

Her heedleſs head, and half its honours * N 
air 


V ** 2 — ed. 
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Fair Amalthæa took it off the ground; 

With apples fill'd it and with garlands bound, 
Which to the ſmiling infant ſhe convey'd. 
He, when the ſceptre of the Gods he ſway'd, 


When bold he ſeiz'd his father's vacant throne, . 


And reign'd the tyrant of the ſkies alone, 
Bid his rough nurſe the Heavens adorn, 
And grateful in the Zodiac fix'd her Horn. 


Betwixt the double Cornu-copia you fee Mercurys 


rod. 


Cyllenes ceelique decus, facunde miniſter, 
Aurea cui torto vi rga dracone viret. 


Mart. Lib. 7. Epig. 74. 


Deſcend, Cyllene's tutelary God, 
With ſerpents twining round thy golden rod. 


It ſtands on old Coins as an emblem of peace by 
reaſon of its ſtupifying quality that has gained it 
the title of Virga ſomnifera. It has wings, for 


another quality that Virgil mentions in his de- 


ſcription of it. | 


hac fretus ventas et nubilia tranat. Virg. 


Thus arm'd, the God Nur his airy race, 


And drives the racking clouds along the liquid 


ſpace. Mr. Dryden. 


The two heads over the two Cornu-copie are of 


the Emperor's children, who are ſometimes 
called among the Poets the pledges of Peace, 2s 
they took away the occaſions of war in cutting 
off all diſputes to the ſucceſſion. 

D 5 — 727 
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— tu mihi primum 
Tot tator.m memoram la parens 
Utero toties enixa gravi 


Pignora pacis. Sen. Octav. Act. 5. 


Thee, firſt kind author of my joys, 
Thou ſource of many ſmiling boys, 
Nobly contented th flo 

A pledge of peace in every throe. 


This Medal therefore compliments the Empe- 
ror on his two children, whom it repreſents as 


public bleſſings that promiſe Peace and Plenty 
to the Empire. 


The two hands that join one 
another are Emblems of Fidelity. 


FT 0. 5. 


Inde Fides dextreque datæ — Ov. Met. Lib. 14. 


Seciemus animes, pignus hoc fidet cape, 
Continge dextram—— Sen. Herc. Fur. Act. 2. 


en dextra fideſque 
Duem ſecum patrios atunt portare penates “ 


Virg. En. Lib. 4. 


See now the premis'd faith, the vaunted name, 
The pious man, who ruſhing thro? the flame, 


Preſerv'd his Gods Mr. Dryden. 


By this Inſcription we may ſee that they re- 
preſent in this place the Fidelity or Loyalty of 
the public towards their Emperor. The Cadu- 
cus riſing between the hands fignifies the Peace 
that ariſes from ſuch an union with their Prince, 


as 
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as the ſpike of Corn on each fide ſhadows out 
the Plenty that is the fruit of ſuch a peace. 


Pax Cererem nutrit, pacis alumna Ceres. 


Ov. de Faſt. Lib. 1. 


The giving of a hand, in the re- F 8 
verſe of Claudius, is a token of 1 
good-will. For when, after the death of his 
nephew Caligula, Claudius was in no ſmall ap- 
prehenſion for his own life, he was, contrary to 
his expectation, well received among the N 
torian guards, and afterwards declared their Em- 
peror. His reception is here recorded on a Me- 
dal, in which one of the Enſigns preſents him 
his hand, in the ſame ſenſe as Anchiſes gives it 
in the following verſes, 


Ipſe pater dextram Anchiſes Baud multa morat 5 
at j veni, atque auim im pr : ſenti muncre fi nut. 


Virg. En. Lib. ; 


The old weather-beaten ſoldier that carries in 
his hand the Roman Eagle, is the ſame kind ot 
officer that you meet with in 7uvera/s fourteenth 
Satire.. 


Dirue Maurorum attegias, caſtella Briganium, 
Ut locupletem Aquilam tibi ſexage/imus an aus 
Aﬀerat Juv. Sat. 14. 


I. remember in one of the Poets the $72nifer 13 
deſcribed with a Lion's ſkin over his head and 
ſhoulders, like this we fee in the Medal, but at 
preſent I cannot recollect the paſiage. Virgil 

has 
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has given us a noble deſcription of a warrior 
making his appearance under a Lion's ſkin, 


tegmen torguens immane Leonis 

Terribili impexum ſetd, cum dentibus albis 

Indutus capiti, fic regia tecta ſubibat 

Horridus, Herculeoque humeros indutus amictu. 
Virg. En. Lib. 7. 


Like Hercules himſelf his ſon appears, 
In ſavage pomp: a Lion's hide he wears; 
About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy ſkin, 
The teeth, and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. 
Thus like the God his father, homely dreſt, 
He ſtrides into the hall, a horrid gueſt ! 

| Mr. Dryden. 


Since you have mentioned the dreſs of your 
Standard-bearer, ſays Cynthio, I cannot forbear 
remarking that of Claudizs, which was the uſual 
Roman habit. One may ſee in this Medal, as 
well as in any antique Statues, that the old Ro- 
mans had their necks and arms bare, and as 
much expoſed to view as our hands and faces 
are at preſent. Before I had made this remark, 
I have ſometimes wondered to ſee the Roman 
Poets, in their deſcriptions of a beautiful man, 
ſo often mentioning the Turn of his Neck and 
Arms, that in our modern dreſſes lie out of ſight, 
and are covered under part of the clothing. Not 
to trouble you with many quotations, Horace 
ſpeaks of both theſe parts of the body in the be- 
ginning of an Ode, that in my opinion may be 
reckoned among the fineſt of his book, for the 
naturalneſs of the thought, and the beauty of 
the expreſſion. 

Dum 
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Dum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem y_ et cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, ve meum 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 


When Telephus his youthful charms, 
His roſy neck, and winding arms, 
With endleſs rapture you recite, 

And in that pleaſing name delight; 
My heart, inflam'd by jealous heats, 
With numbexleſs reſentments beats; 
From my pale cheek the colour flies, 
And all the Man within me dies. 


It was probably this particular in the Roman 
habit that gave Virgil the thought in the follow- 
ing verſe, where Romul s, among other re- 
proaches that he makes the Trojans for their ſoft- 
neſs and effeminacy, upbraids them with the 
Make of their Tunica's that had ſleeves to them, 
and did not leave the arms naked and expoſed 
to the weather like that of the Romans. 


Et tunica manicas, et habent ridimicula mitræ. 


Virgil lets us know in another place, that the 
Italians preſerved their old language and habits, 
notwithſtanding the Trejaus became their Maſ- 
ters, and that the Trejans themſelves quitted the 
dreſs of their own country for that of Tah. 
This he-tells us was the effect of a prayer that 
Juno made to Jupiter. 


Illud te, nulla fati quod lege tenetur, 


Pro Latio obte/tor maje/tate tuorum : 
Cum jam connubiis pacem felicibus (go; 


n- 
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Component, cum jam leges et feedera jungent ; 
Ne vetus indigenas nomen mutare Latinos, 
Neu Treas fieri jubeas, Teucroſque vocari; 
Aut vocem mutare viros, aut vertere veſtes. 
Sit Latium, fmt Albani per ſæcula reges: 
Sit Romana potens Itald virtute propage : 
Occidit, occideritque ſinas cum nomine Troja. 


En. Lib. 12. 


This let me beg (and this no Fates withſtand) 

Both for myſelf and for your father's land, 

That when the nuptial bed ſhall bind the peace, 

(Which I, ſince you ordain, conſent to bleſs) 

The laws of either nation be the ſame; 

But let the Latins ſtill retain their name: 

Speak the ſame language which they ſpoke before, 

Wear the ſame habits, which their Grandſires 
wore. 

Call them not Treans : periſh the renown 

And name of Troy with that deteſted town. 

Latium be Latium ſtill : let Alba reign, 

And Rome's immortal Majeſty remain. 


Mr. Dryden. 


By the way, I have often admired at Virgil for 
repreſenting his June with ſuch. an impotent 
kind of revenge as what is the ſubject of this 
ſpeech. You may be ſure, ſays Eugenius, that 
Virgil knew very well this was a trifling kind of 
requeſt for the Queen of the Gods to make, as 
we may find by Jupiter's way of accepting it. 


Olli ſubridens haminum rerumgue reperter : 

Et germana Jovis, Saturnique altera proles : 
Irarum tantos volvis ſub pectore fl: tus ? 

Verum age, et inceptum fruſtra ſubmitte furorem. 
97 
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Do, quod vis; et me vidtuſque volenſque remitto. 
Sermonem Auſonii patrium moreſque tenebunt. 
Utque eft, nomen erit : commixti corpore tantùm 
Subhident Teucri : morem rituſque ſacrorum 
Aajiciam, faciamque omnes uno ore Latinos, &c. 


En. Lib. 12. 


Then thus the Founder of mankind replies, 
Unruffled was his front, ſerene his eyes,) 
an Saturn's iſſue, and Heav'n's other Heir, 
8uch endleſs anger in her boſom bear? 
Be miſtreſs, and your full deſires obtain; 
But quench the choler you foment in vain. 
From ancient blood th* Auſonian people ſprung, 
Shall keep their name, their habit, and their 
tongue. 
The Trans to their cuſtoms ſhall be try'd, 
I will myſelf their common rites provide; 
The natives ſhall command, the foreigners 
ſubſide : 
All ſhail be Latium; Troy without a name: 
And her loſt ſons forget from whence they came. 
Mr, Dryden. 


I am apt to think Virgil had a further view in 
this requeſt of uns than what his Commentators 
have diſcovered in it. He knew very well that 
his Eneid was founded in a very doubtful ſtory, 
and that Aneas's coming into Italy was not uni- 
verſally received among the Romans themſelves. 
He knew too that a main objection to this ſtory 
was the great difference of Cuſtoms, Language 
and Habits among the Romans and Trojans, To 
obviate therefore ſo ſtrong an objection, he 


makes this difference: to ariſe from the forecaſt. 


and præ- determination of the Gods themſelves. 


But 
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But pray what is the name of the Lady in the 
next Medal? Methinks ſhe is very particular in 
her Quoiffure. 
710 It is the emblem of Fruitfulneſs, 
24 ſays Philander, and was deſigned as 
a compliment to Julia the wife of Septimius Se- 
verus, who had the ſame number of children as 
you ſee on this Coin. Her head is crowned 
with towers in alluſion to Cybele the mother of 


the Gods, and for the ſame reaſon that Virgil 


compares the city of Rome to her. 


Felix prole virim, qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 


Læta Deim partu Virg. An. Lib. 6, 


High as the mother of the Gods in place, 
And proud, like her, of an immortal race. 
Then when in pomp ſhe makes a Phryg:an round, 
With golden turrets on her temples crown'd. 
Mr. Dryden. 


The Vine iſſuing out of the Urn ſpeaks the 
ſame ſenſe as that in the Pſalmiſt. Thy wife 
ſhall be as the fruitful vine on the walls of thy houſe. 
The four Stars overhead, and the fame number 
on the Globe, repreſent the four children, 
There is a Medallion of Romulus and Remus 
ſucking the wolf, with a Star over each of their 
heads, as we find the Latin Poets ſpeaking of 
the children of Princes under the ſame meta- 
phor. 


Ligue tui faciunt ſidus juvenile nepotes, 
Per tua perque ſui Jello parentis eant. 
v. de Triſt. Lib. 2. El. 1. 


— 7 
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Tu quoque extinctus jaces. 
Deflende nobis ſemper, infeltx puer, 

ods fidus orbis, columen auguſtæ domus, 


Britannace. en. Octav. Act. 1. 


a 
— 


Thou too, dear youth, to aſhes turn'd, 
Britannicus, for ever mourn'd! 

Thou Star that wont this Orb to grace 
Thou pillar of the Julian race 


Maneas hominum contentus habenis, 
Undarum terr que potens, et ſidera dones. 
Stat. Theb. Lib. 1. 


———Stay, great Ceſar, and vouchſafe to reign 
O'er the wide earth, and o'er the watry main: 
Reſign to Jove his Empire of the ſkies, 
And people Heav'n with Roman Deities. 

Mr. Pope. 


I need not mention Homer's comparing A/tyanax 
to the Morning-ſtar, nor Virgil's imitation. of 
him in his deſcription of Aſcanius. 

The next Medal was ftampt 
on the marriage of Nero and Oc- 
tauia; you ſee the Sun over the head of Nero, 
and the Moon over that of Octavia. They face 
one another according to the ſituation of theſe 
two Planets in the Heavens, 


F180. T0. 


Phebeis obvia flammis 
Demet nocti Luna timores. Sen. Thyeſt. Act. 4. 


And to ſhew that Octavia derived her whole 
luſtre from the friendly aſpect of her huſband. 


Sicut 
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Sicut Luna ſuo tunc tantum deficit orbe, 


Quum Phæbum adverſis currentem non videt aftris, 
Manil. Lib. 4. 


Becauſe the Moon then only feels decay, 


When oppoſite unto her brother's ray. 
Mr. Creech, 


But if we conſider the hiſtory of this Medal, we 
ſhall find more Fancy in it than the Medalliſts 
have yet diſcovered. Nero and Ofauia were not 
only huſband and wife, but brother and ſiſter, 
Claudius being the father of both. We have 
this relation between them marked out in the 
Tragedy of Oavia, where it ſpeaks of her mar- 
riage with Nero. 


Fratris thalamos ſortita tenet 
Maxima June: ſoror Auguſti 
Sociata toris, cur a patrid 


Pellitur Aula? Sen. Oct. Act. 1. 


To Jove his ſiſter conſort wed, 
Uncenſur'd ſhares her brother's bed: 
Shall Cz/ar's. wife and ſiſter wait, 
An Exile at her huſband's gate ? 


Implebit aulam ſtirpe celeſti tuam 
Generata dive, Claudiæ gentis decus, 
Sortita fratris, more Funonis, toros. Ibid. Act. 2. 


LL.) ſiſter, bright with ev'ry blooming grace, 
Will mount thy bed t' enlarge the Claudian race: 
And proudly teeming with fraternal love, 
Shall reign a Juno with the Roman Nove. 


They 
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They are therefore very prettily repreſented b 
the " ou and Moon, who as they are the — 
glorious parts of the univerſe, are in a poetical 

nealogy brother and ſiſter. Virgil gives us a 
ight of them in the ſame poſition that they re- 
gard each other on this Medal. 


Ne Fratris radiis obnoxia ſurgere Luna. 


Virg. Georg. 1. 


The flattery on the next Medal 
is in the ſame thought as that of 
Lucretius, 


FI 0. 11. 


Ipſe Epicurus obit decurſo lumine vitæ; 
Qui genus bumanum ingenio ſuperavit, et omnies 
. Preſlinxit, /lellas exortus uti etberius Sol. 


Lucret, Lib. 3, 


That man of wit, who other men outſhone, 
As far as meaner ſtars the mid-day Sun, 


Mr. Creech. 


Nay, Epicurus race of life is run; | 


The Emperor appears as a Rifing Sun, and 
holds a Globe in his hand to figure out the 
Earth that is enlightened and aCtuated by his 
beauty. 


Sol qui terrarum flam mis opera omnia luſtras. Virg. 


— — ubi primes craſtinus ortus 
Extulerit Titan, radiiſque retexerit orbem. Id. 


When next the Sun his riſing light diſplays, 

And gilds the world below with purple rays. 
Mr. Dryden. 

On 


— — —ͤ—— .— Wwe 


——— — —— 
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On his head you ſee the rays that ſeem to grow 
out of it. Clandian i in the deſcription of 14 in- 
fant Titan deſcants on this glory about his head, 


dut has run his deſeription into moſt wretched 
fuſtian, 


Invalidum dextro portat Titana lacerto, 

Nondum luce gravem, nec pubeſcentibus alte 

Criſtatum radiis ; primo clementior v3 

Fingitur, & tenerum vagitu deſpuit ignem. 
Claud. de rapt. Prof. Lib. 1. 


An infant Titan held ſhe in her arms; 
Yet ſufferably bright, the eye might bear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. 


Mild was the babe, and from his cries there came 


A gentle breathing and a harmleſs flame. 


F 1 C. 12. The Sun riſes on a Medal of 
Commodus, as Ovid deſcribes him in 
the ſtory of Phaeton, 


Ardua prima via eft, et qua vix manè recentes 


Enituntur 49 — Ov. Met. Lib. 2 


You have here too the four horſes breaking 
through the clouds in their morning paſlage. 


Pyrotis et Ezus, et Athon, ; 
Solis equi, quartuſque Phlegon — bid. 


Corripuere viam, edi buſgue per ara mitis 


Oblantes ſcindunt nebula ——— Ibid. 


The woman underneath repreſents the Earth, 
as Ovid has drawn her fitting in the ſame figure: 
e [Tull 
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Suſtulit omniferos collo tenus arida vultus; 


Oppoſuitque munum fronti, magnoque tremore 
Omnia concutiens paulum ſubſedit, Ibid. 


'The earth at length 
Uplifted to the heav'ns her blaſted head, 
And clap'd her hand upon her brows, and faid, 
— firſt, impatient of the ſultry heat, 

unk deeper down, and ſought a cooler ſeat) 


The Cornu cepiæ in her hand is a type of her 
fruitfulneſs, as in the ſpeech ſhe es to Ju- 
piter. 


Hoſne mibi fruflus, hunc fertilitatis bonorem, 
Officiique refers? quod adunci vulnera aratri 
Raſtrorumgue fero, totogue exerceor anno? 
Duod pecori frondes, alimentaque mitia fruges 
Humane generi, vobis quoque thura miniftro ? 


Ibid. 


This the reward for all the fruits I bear, 
Tortur'd with rakes, and harraſs'd all the year? 
That herbs for cattle daily I renew, 

And food for man; and frankincenſe for you? 


And does the plough for this my body tear ? 


So much for the deſigning part of the Me- 
dal; as for the thought of it, the Antiquaries 
are divided upon it. For my part [ cannot doubt 
but it was made as a compliment to Commodus 
on his ſkill in the chariot-race. It is ſuppoſed 
that the ſame occaſion furniſhed Lucan with the 
lame thought in his addreſs to Vero. 


Seu 


——— 
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Seu te flammigeros Phebi conſcendere currus, 

Telluremque nibil, mutato ſole, timentem 

Igne vago luflrare juvet 
Luc. Lib. 1. ad Neronem, 


Or if thou chooſe the empire of the day, 


And make the Sun's unwilling ſteeds obey ; | dif 

Auſpicious if thou drive the — team, * 
While earth rejoices in thy gentler beam 

Mr. Rowe, p 

Ht 


This is ſo natural an alluſion, that we find the It 
courſe of the Sun deſcribed in the Poets by me- Co 


taphors borrowed from the Circus. arc 

to 
Duum ſuſpenſus eat Pheebus, currumque refle at Ri 
Huc illuc, agiles et ſervet in æibere metas. E 
He ſperio Piſitas in littcre metas, 8 


Ov. Met. Lib. 2. 
A 
Et Sil ex equo metd diſtabat utrdue. Idem. T 
B 


Hewever it be, we are ſure in general it is a 
comparing of Commodus to the Sun, which is a t 
ſimile of as long ſtanding as poetry, I had al- ty 
moſt ſaid, as the Sun itſelf. 


I believe, ſays Cynthis, there is ſcarce a great * 
man he ever ſhone upon that has not been com- 
pared to him, I look on ſimiles as a part of his / 
productions, I do not know whether he raiſes I 
fruits or flowers in greater number. Horace has * 
turn'd this compariſon into ridicule ſeventeen 
hundred years ago. 


a——[ 71 dat 
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= _odat Brutum, laudatque ctohortem, 


Solem Aſiæ Brutum af pellat— Hor. Sat. 7. Lib. 1, 


He praiſeth Brutus much and all his train; 
He calls him Aſia's Sun Mr. Creech. 


You have now ſhown us perſons under the 
diſguiſe of Stars, Moons and Suns. I ſuppoſe 
we have at laſt done with the celeſtial bodies. 


The next figure you ſee, ſays 
Philander, had once a place in the 
Heavens, if you will believe eccleſiaſtical ſtory. 
It is the ſign that is ſaid to have appeared to 
Conſtantine before the battle with Maxentius. We 
are told by a Chriſtian Poet, that he caus'd it 
to be wrought on the military Enſigns that the 
Romans call their Labarum. And it is on this 


Enſign that we find it in the preſent Medal. 


Cbriſtus purpureum gemmanti textus in auro 
Stgnabat Labarum. 
Prudent. contra Symm. Lib, 1. 


A Chriſt was on th' Imperial ſtandard borne, 
That Gold embroiders, and that Gems adorn. 


FIG. 13. 


By the word Cbriſtus, he means without doubt 
the preſent figure, which is compoſed out of the 
two initial letters of the name. 


He bore the ſame ſign in his ſtan- 
dards, as you may fee in the follow- 
ing Medals and verſes, 


FiG. 14. 


Agnaſcas, Regina, libens mea ſigna neceſſe eſt : 

In quibus Effigies Crucis aut gemmata refulget, . 

Aut longis fol'd: ex auro prefertur in haſlis. 
Conſtantinus Romam alloquitur. Ibid, 


My 


3 do. Soon odio. 


ew 
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My Enſign let the Queen of nations praiſe, 
That rich in gems the Chriſtian Croſs diſplays: 
There rich in gems; but on my quiv'ring ſpears 
In ſolid gold the ſacred mark appears, 


Vexillumque Crucis ſummus dominator adorat. 


Id. in Apotheoſi. 


See there the Croſs he wav'd on hoſtile ſhores, 
The Emperor of all the world adores. 


Fro. 15 But to return to our Labarum; if 

2 you have a mind to ſee it in a ſtate 
of Paganiſm, you have it on a Coin of Tiberius, 
It ſtands between two other Enſigns, and is the 
mark of a Roman Colony where the Medal was 
ſtamped. By the way you muſt obſerve, that 
where-ever the Romans fixed their ſtandards they 
looked on that place as their country, and 
thought themſelves obliged to defend it with 
their lives. For this reaſon their ſtandards were 
always carried before them when they went to 
ſettle themſelves in a Colony. This gi lie 
meaning of a couple of verſes in Silius Italic ui 
that make a very far-fetcht compliment to Fabius. 


Ocyus huc Aquilas ſervataque ſigna referte, 
Hic patria eſt, murique urbis /lant pedlore in uns. 
| Sil. It. Lib. 7. 


The following Medal was ſtamped 
FIG. 16. on Trajan's riders over the Dact, — 
ſee on it the figure of Trajan preſenting a little 
Victory to Rome. Between them lies the con- 
quered province of Dacia. It may be worth 
while to obſerve the particularities in each 
figure. We ſee abundance of perſons 5 old 

oins 


yy | — a. 1 iis. 
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Nor find a hand to Victory unus'd. 
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Coins that hold a little Victory in one hand, like 


this of Trajan, which is always the ſign of a 


Conqueſt. I have ſometimes fancied Virgilalludes 
to this cuſtom in a verſe that Turnus ſpeaks, 


Non ad:o has exoſa manus . ifloria fugit. 
Virg. En. Lib. 11. 


If you conſent, he ſhall not be refus'd, p 


Mr. Dryden, 


The Emperor's ſtanding in a Gown, and making 
a preſent of his Dacian Victory to the city of 


Rome, agrees very well with Claudian's character 
of him. 


vidlura feretur | 
Gloria Trajani; non tam qusd, Tigride vids, 
Neſtr 1 triumphati furrint provincia Parthi, 
Ata guid mucus firatis capitalia Dacis: 
Quam patriæ quod mitis erat — 


Claud. de 479 Conf, Honor. 


Thy glory, Trajan, ſhall for ever live, 

Not that thy arms the Tigris mourn'd, o'ercome, 
And tributary Parthia bow'd to Rome, 

Not that the Capitol receiv'd thy train 

With ſhouts of triumph for the Daci lain : 

But for thy mildneſs to thy country ſhown, 


The City of Rzme carries the Wand in her 
hand that is the ſymbol of her Divinity. 


Delubrum Ramæ (colitur nam ſinguine et iþ/a 
Mare Der) Frudent, cont. dym. Lib. r. 
| E 


For 
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For Rome, a Goddeſs too, can boaſt her ſhrine, 
With victims ſtain d, and Tougtt with fites divine. , 


As the Globe under her feet betokens her do- 
minion over all the nations of the earth. 


Terrarum Dea, Gentiumque Roma; 
Cui par eft nihil, et nibil ſecundum. 
Mart. Lib. 12. Epig. 8. 


O Nome, thou Goddeſs of the 0 
To whom no rival e'er had birth; 
Nor ſecond cer ſhall riſe, 


The heap of arms ſhe ſits on ſignifies the Peace 
that the Emperor had procured her. On old 


Coins we often ſee an Emperor, a Victory, the 
city of Rome, or a ſlave, fitting on a heap of 
arms, which always marks out the Peace that 
aroſe from ſuch an action as gave occaſion to the 
Medal. I think we cannot doubt but Virgil 


copied out this circumſtance from the ancient 


Sculptors, in that inimitable deſcription he has 
given us of Military Fury ſhut up in the Temple 
of Janus and loaden with chains. 


Claudentur belli portæ: Furor impius intus 
Sava ſedens ſuper arma, et centum vinftus ah:nis 
82 en, nodin, fremet horridus ore cruento. 


Virg. Æn. Lib. I, 


anus himſelf before his fane ſhall wait, 
And keep the dreadful iſſues of his gate, 
With bolts and iron bars: within remains 


Impriſon'd Fury, bound in brazen chains : 
H. gh 
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High on a Trophy rais'd- of ufeleſs arms 
He ſits, and threats the world with dire alarms; 
Mr. Dryden. 


We are told by the old Scholiaft, ſays Eugemas, 
that there was actually ſuch a ſtatue in the Tem- 
ple of Janus as that Virgil has here deſcribed; 
which I am almoſt apt to believe, ſince you aſ- 
ſure us that this part of the deſign is ſo often 
met. with on ancient Medals. But have you no- 
thing to remark on the figure of the Province? 
Her poſture, ſays Philandex, is what' we often 
meet with in the ſlaves and captives of old Coins: 
among the Poets too, fitting on the ground is a 
mark of Miſery or Captivity. ö 


Ab tat illa dies incomptis-meefla cavillis 
Sederat ——— Propert. Lib. 1. 


O utinam ante tu2s ſedeam captiva penates-! 


Id. Lib. 4. 
O might I fit a captive at thy gate ! 
You have thei ſame poſture in an Fic: ys 
old Coin that celebrates a victory of fy 


Lucius Verus over the Parthians, The captive's 


hands are here bound behind him, as a tarther 
inſtance of his ſlavery. 


Ecce manus judenem interea paſ terga revindtum, 
Faſtores magna ad Regem clamere ferebant. 


Virg. En. Lib. 2. 


Mean while, with ſhouts, the T-9an ſhepherds 
bring | 
A captive Greek in bonds before the King. 


Mr. Dryden. 
E 2 Cru 


Cum rudis urgenti brachia victa dedi. Propert. L. 4. 
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Cui dedit invitas victa noverca manus. Ov. de Faſt. 


We may learn from Ovid that it was ſometimes 
the cuſtom to place a flave with his arms bound 
at the foot of the Trophy, as in the figure be- 
fore us, 


Stertque ſuper vinctos trunca trophæa viros. 
Ov. Ep. ex Ponto, Lib. 4. 


You ſee on his head the cap which the Par- 
thians, and indeed moſt of the eaſtern nations, 
wear on Medals. They had not probably the 
ceremony of veiling the Bonnet in their ſaluta- 
tions, för in Medals they ſtill have it on their 
heads, whether they are before Emperors or 
Generals, kneeling, fitting or ſtanding. Mar- 
tial has diſtinguiſhed them by this cap as their 
chief characteriſtic, 


Fruſtra blanditie venitis ad me 

Attritis miſerabiles labellis, 

Difurus dominum, deumgue non ſum : 

Fam non eft locus bac in urbe vobis. | 

Ad Partbos procul ite pileatos, 

Et turpes, humileſque ſuppliceſque 

Pictorum ſola baſiate regum. 
Mare. Epig. 7 . Lib. 10. 


F 
. 
/ 
8 


In vain, mean flatteries, ye try, 
o gnaw the lip, and fall the eye; 
No man a God or Lord I name: 
From Romans far be ſuch a ſhame ! 
Go teach the ſupple Parthian how 
To veil the bonnet on his brow : 


0. 
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Or on the ground all proſtrate fling 
Some P14, before his barbarous King. 


cannot hear, ſays Cythio, without a kind of 
indignation, the ſatirical reflextons that Martial 
has made on the memory of Damitian. It is cer- 
tain ſo ill an Emperor deſerved all the reproaches 
that could be heaped upon him, but he could 
not deſerve them of Martial. I muſt confeſs I 
am leſs ſcandaliſed at the flatt-rics the Epigram- 
matiſt paid him living, than the ingratitude 
he ſhowed him dead. A Man may be betrayed 
into the one by an overſtrained complaiſance, or 
by a temper extremely ſenſible of favours and 
n whereas the other can ariſe from 


nothing but a natural baſeneſs and villany of 


ſou], It does not always happen, ſays Philan- 
der, that the Poet and the honeſt man meet to- 
gether in the ſame perſon. I think we need en- 
large no farther on this Medal, unleſs you have 
a mind to compare the Trophy on it with that 
of Mezentius in Virgil. 


Ingentem quercum deciſis undigque ramis 
Conſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 
Mezenti ducts exuvias ; tibi, magne, tropæ um, 
Bellipatens : aptat rorantes ſanguine criſtas, 
Telague trunca viri, et bis ſex thoraca petitum 
Perfoſſumgque locis; clypeumgue ex are ſiniſiræ 
Subligat, atque enſem collo Hardt. eburnum. 

irg. En. Lib. 11. 


He bar'd an ancient Oak of all her boughs: 
Then on a riſing ground the trunk he plac'd ; 
Which with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd. 


E 3 The 
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The coat of arms by proud Mezentins worn, 
Now on a naked Snag in triumph borne, - 
Was hung on high; and glitter'd from afar : 
A trophy ſacred to the God of war. 

Above his arms, fix'd on the lteaflefs wood, 
Appear'd his plumy creft, beſmear'd with blood ; 
His brazen buckler on the left was ſeen ; 
Truncheons of ſhiver'd lances hung between: 
And on the right was plac'd his Corſlet, bor'd, 


And to the neck was ty'd his unavailing ſword. 
| Mr. Dryden. 


Pin a On the next Medal you ſee the 

Peace that Veſpaſian procured the 
Empire, after having happily finiſhed all its 
wars both at home and abroad. The woman 
with the olive-branch in her hand is the figure 
of Peace. 


— pignore Pacis 
Pri tendens dextri ramum canentis olive. 
Sil. It. Lib. 3. 


With the other hand The thruſts a lighted torch 
under a heap of armour that lies by an Altar. 
This alludes to a cuſtom among the ancient 
KRamans of gathering up the armour that lay fcat- 
tered on the field of battle, and burning it as an 
offering to one of their Derties. It is to this 
cuſtom that Virgil refers, and Silrus Italicus has 
deſcribed at large. 


* eram cùm primam aciem Præneſtie ſub iſa 
travi, ſcutarumque incendi victor acer vos. 


Virg. En. Lib. 8. 
Such 


ch 
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Such às was beneath Præneſte's walls; 
Then when I made the foremoſt foes retire, 
And ſet whole heaps of conquer'd ſhields on fire. 
| Mr. Dryden. 
N tibi, Rellipotens, Sacrum, conflrutus acervo 
Ingenti mons armorym conſurgit ad aflra: 
75 por celſam, flammiaque comaniem 
Alttollens, duclor Gradivum in v9ta ciebat : 
Primitias pugnæ, et læti libamina beili, .. 
Hannibal Auſonio cremat bec de nomine viclor, 
Et tibi, Mars genitor, voterum haud ſurdę meorum, 
Arma elefa dicat ſpirantum, turba virorum. 
Tum face congetta, populat ur fervidus ignis,.. 
Flagrantem molem; et. ruptd caligine, in auras 
Atius apex claro perfundit lumine campot. 


N . 


EL 2 Sil. It. Lib. 10. 
To thee the Warrior-God, aloft in air 
A mountain- pile of Roman Arms they rear : 
The Gen'ral graſping in his Victor-hand 
A. pine of ſtately growth, he wav'd the brand, 
And cry'd, O Mars / to thee devote I yield 
Theſe choice firſt- fruits of Honour's purple field 
Join'd with the partners of my toil and praiſe, 
Thy Hannibal this vow'd oblation pays; 
Grateful to thee for Latian laurels won: 
Accept this homage, and, abſolve thy ſon, 
Then, to the pile the flaming torch he toſt; . 
In ſmould'ring ſmoke the light of Heay'n is loſt : 
But when the fire increaſe of fury gains 
T he blaze of Glory gilds the diſtant plains. | 
- As for the heap of Arms, and mountain of ! 
Arms, that the Poet mentions, 


 . - ig #7 


you may ſee them on two Coins FIG. - 2 
of Marcus Aurelius. DE SAR- ; 20. 1 
MATIS and DE GERMANIs allude per- | 
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. haps to the form of words that might be 


uſed at the ſetting fire to them.-—— Auſonis 
de nomine. Thoſe who will not allow of the 
interpretation I have put on theſe two laſt Me- 
dals, may think it an objection that there is no 
torch or fire near them to fignify any ſuch allu- 
ſion. But they may conſider that on ſeveral Im- 
perial Coins we meet with the figure of a fune- 
ral pile, without any thing to denote the burn- 
ing of it, though indeed there is on ſome of 
them a Flambeau ſticking out on each aſide, to 
let us know it was to be conſumed to aſhes. 

You have been fo intent on the burning of 
the Arms, ſays Cynthio, that you have forgotten 
the Pillar on your 18th Medal. You may find 
the hiſtory of it, ſays Philander, in Ovid de Faſ- 
tis. It was from this Pillar that the ſpear was 
toſſed at the opening of a war, for which reaſon 
the little figure on the top of it holds a ſpear in 
its hand, and Peace turns her back upon it. 


Freſpicit d temple ſummum brevis area Circum : 
Eſt ibi non parve par va columna note : 

Hinc ſolet haſta manu, belli prenuncia, mitti; 
In regem et gentes cum placet arma capi. 


Ov. de Faſt. Lib. 6. 


Where the high Fane the ample Cirque commands 
A little, but a noted pillar ſtands, 

From hence, when Rome the diſtant Kings defies, 
In form the war-denouncing Javelin flies. 


The different interpretations that 
have been made on the next Medal 
ſeem to be forced and unnatural. I will there- 
fore give you my own opinion of it. The veſſel 
is here repreſented as ſtranded, The figure be- 

fore 
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fore it ſeems to come in to its aſſiſtance, and to 
lift it off the ſhallows: for we ſee the water 
fcarce reaches up to the knees, though it is the 
figure of a man ſtanding on firm ground. His 
attendants, and the good office he is employed 
upon, reſemble thoſe the Poets often attribute 
to Neptune. Homer tells us, that the Whales 
leaped up at their God's approach, as we ſee in 
the Medal. The two ſmall figures that ſtand 
naked among the waves are Sea-Deities of an 
inferior rank, who are ſuppoſed to aſſiſt their 
Sovereign in the ſuccour he gives the diſtreſſed 


veſſel. 


Cymothoe, ſimul et Triton adnixus acute 
Detrudunt naves ſcopulo; levat ipfe tridenti, 
Et vaſtas aperit ſyrtes, et temperat aquor. - 

| e Virg. En. Lib. 1. 


Cymethae, Triton, and the ſea-green train 

Of beauteous Nymphs, the daughters of the main, 

Clear from the rocks the veſſels with their hands 

The God himſelf with ready trident ſtands, 

And opes the deep, and ſpreads the moving 
ſands. Mr. Dryden. 


Fam placidis ratis extat aquis, quam gurgite ab ime 
Et Thetis, et magnis Nereus ſacer erivit ninir. 


Val. Flac. Lib. 1. 
The interpreters of this Medal have miſt: ken 


theſe two figures for the repreſentation of two 


perſons that are drowning. But as taey are 


both naked and drawn in a poſture rather of 
triumphing o'er the waves than of ſink nz under 
them, ſo we ſee abundance of Water D-ities on 


other Medals repreſented after the ſame man.1er, 


ES It. 
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Ite Dee virides, liquidoſqnze advertite vultus, 
Et vitreum teneris crinem redimite cor ymbis, 
Veſte nihil tefte + quales emeryitis altis 
Fontibus, et viſu Satyros torquetis amantes. 


Statius de Balneo Etraſci. Lib. 1. 


Haſte, haſte, ye Naiads / with attractive art 
New charms to ev'ry native grace impart : 
With op'ning flourets bind your ſca-green hair, 
Unveil'd; and naked let your limbs appear: 
So from the ſprings the Satyrs ſee you riſe, 
And drink eternal paſſion at their eyes. 


After having thus far cleared our way to the 
Medal, I take the thought of the. reverſe to be 
this. The ſtranded veſſel is the Commonwealth 
of Rome, that by the tyranny of Domitian, and 
the inſolence of the Prætorian Guards under 
Nerva, was quite run aground and ir danger of 
periſhing. Some of thofe embarked in it endea- 
vour at her recovery, but it is Trajan that by the 
adoption of NVerva ſtems the tide to her relief, 
and like another Neptune ſhoves her off the 
quick-ſands. Your Device, ſays Eugenius, hangs 
very well together; but is it not liable to the 
ſame exceptions that you made us lait night to 
ſuchexplications as have nothing but the writers 
imagination to ſupport them? To ſhew you, 
fays Philander, that the conſtruction 1 put on 
this Medal is conformable to the fancies of the: 
old Romans, you may obſerve, that Horace re- 
preſents at length the Commonwealth of Reme 
under the figure of a ſhip, in the Allegory that 

ou meet with in the fourteenth Ode of his 

book. 


0 
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O Navis, referent i in mare te novi 
Fluttus. 


And ſhall the ragin wayes again 
Bear. thee back into the main ? Mr. Creech. 


Nor was any thing. more uſual than to repre- 
ſent a God in the ſhape and dreſs of an Empe 


ror, 


— Apellee cuperent te ſoribere ceræ, 
Optaſſeigue novo ſimilem te ponere templo 

Atticus Elet ſentor Jovis; ; et tua mitts 

Ora Taras : tua ſidereas imitantia flammas 
Lumina, contempt mallet Rhodos aſpera Phebs. 
Statius de Equo Domitiani. Sylv. 1. 


Now had Apelles liv'd, he'd ſue to grace 
His glowing Tablets with thy godlike Ras: 
Phidzas, culptor for the Pow'rs above 
Had wilh'd to Race thee with his Iv'ry Jove. 
odes and Tarentum, with that Pride ſurvey, 
The Thund'rer This, and That the God of day: 
Each fani'd. Coloſſus would exchange for Thee, 
And on thy form the lovelieſt of the three. 


For the thought in general, you have j just the 
fame metaphorical compliment to Theadeff ws in 


. Claudidn, as the Medal here makes to Trajan. 


Nilla relifta foret Roman: nominis umbra, 

Ni pater ille tuus jamjam ruitura ſubrſſet 
ondera, turbatamqu ue ratem, certagie levaſſet 

Naufragiuni commune manu. 


Claudian. de 410 Conſ. Honorii. 
Had 
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Had not thy Sire deferr'd th* impending fate,” 
And with his ſolid virtue prop'd the ſtate ; 
Sunk in Oblivion's ſhade, the name of Rome, 
An empty name ] had ſcarce ſurviv'd her doom: 
Half-wreck'd ſhe was, *till. his auſpicious hand 
Reſum'd the rudder, and regain'd the land. 


I ſhall only add, that this Medal was ſtamped in 
honour of Trajan, when he was only Ceſar, as ap- 
pears by the face of it. . . . SACRI T RAIANO, 


The next is a reverſe of Marcus 
FI G. 22. b . 

8 Aurelius. We have on it a Minerva 
mounted on a monſter, that Auſonius deſcribes 

in the following verſes. 


Illa etiam Thalamos per trina ænigmata querens 
== bipes, et quadrupes foret, et tripes omnid ſolus ; 
erruit Aoniam Volucris, Leo, Virgo; triformis 


Sphinx, volucris pennis, pedibus fera, fronte puella. 


To form the monſter Sphinx, a triple kind, 

Man, bird, and beaſt, by nature were combin'd : 

With feather'd fans ſhe wing'd th' aerial ſpace, 
nd on her feet the Lion-claws diſgrace | 

The bloomy features of a Virgin- face. 

O'er pale Aenia panic horror ran, 

While in myſterious ſpeech ſhe thus began: 

«© What animal, when yet the Morn is new, 

Walks on Four legs infirm ; at Noon on Two: 

« But day declining to the weſtern ſkies, 

He aka Third; a Third the Night ſupplies ? 


The monſter, ſays Cynthin, is a Sphinx, but for 
her meaning on this Medal, I am not OEdipus 


enough to unriddle it, I muſt confeſs, ſays Phi- 
lander, 
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lander, the Poets fail me in this particular. 
There is however a — in Pauſanias that I 
will repeat to you, though it is in proſe, ſince 
F know no body elſe that has explained the 
Medal by it. The Ath-nians, ſays he, drew a 
Sphinx on the armour of Pa/las, by reaſon of 
the ſtrength and ſagacity of this animal. The 
Sphinx therefore ſignifies the ſame as Minerva 
herſelf, who was the Goddeſs of arms as well 
as wiſdom, and deſcribes the Emperor, as one 
of the Poets expreſſes it. 


Studiis flat entcm ut) tufque Mineryve, 


Whom both Miner va's boaſt t'adopt their own. 


The Romans joined both devices together, to 


make the emblem the more ſignificant, as in- 
deed they could not too much extol the learnin 
and military virtues of this excellent Emperor, 


who was the beit Philoſopher and greateſt Ge- 


neral of his Age.. 


We will cloſe up this Series of F 
Medals with one that was ſtamped 18. 23. 


under 7 :4-rius to the memory of 1rg:/tus. Over : 
his head you ſee the ſtar that his father Julius 


Cæſur was ſuppoled to have been changed into. 


Ecce Dionei proceſſit Cæſaris aflrum. 
Virg. Ecl. g. 


Sce, Ce/ar's lamp is lighted in the ſkies. 
Mr, Din den. 


micat 
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— —————Micat inter omnes i 

Julium ſidus, velut inter ignes lid 
Luna minores : Hor, 


2 Cæſur's light appears 

As, in fair nights and ſmiling ſkies, _ 

The beauteous Moon ainidſt the meaner ſtars. 
Mr. Creech, 


Vir ta fatus erat, media cam ſede ſenatis 
Conflitit alma Venus, nulli cernenda, ſuique 
Czſaris eripuit membris, nec in atra ſolvi _ 
Paſſa' recentem animam, cœleſcibus intulit afris. 
Dumque tulit lumen capere atque igneſcere ſenſit, 
Emiſotpile finu : Lund evolat altius illa, 
Flammiferumgue trabens ſpatioſe limite crinem, 


Stella micul.— Ov. Met. Lib. 15 


This ſpoke; the Goddeſs to the Senate flow; 
Whete, het fair forni conceal'd from mortal view, 
Het Cæſar's heav'nly part ſhe made her care, 
Nor left the recent Soul to waſte to air; 
But bore it upwards to its native ſkies: _ 
Glowing with new-born fires the ſaw it riſe ; 
Forth ſpringing: from her boſom up it flew, 
And kindling, as it ſoar'd, a Cotnet grew; 
Above the lunar ſphete it took its flight, 
And ſhot behind it a long trail of light. 

Mr. Wel ſted. 


Virgil draws the fame figure of Auguſtus on 
AEneas's ſhield as we ſee on this Medal. The 
Commentators tell us, that the ſtar was engraven 
on Auguſtus's helmet, but we may be ſure Virgil 
means ſuch a figure of the Emperor as he uſed 
to be repreſented by the Reman ſculpture, 2nd 
ſuc!: 


ed 
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fuch a one as we my ſuppoſe this to be that we 
have before us. | 


Hinc Auguſtus agens, Italot in prælia Cæſar, 
Cum patribus, pepuloqur, Penatibus, et magnis Diis, 
Stams celſd in puppi; geminns cui tempora flamnias 
Leta vomunt, patriumgue aperitur vertice ſidus. 


Virg. En. Lib. 8. 


Young Ceſar on the ſtern in armbur bright, 
Here leads the R-mans, and the Gods, to fight: 
His beamy temples ſhoot their flames afar : 
And ofet his head is hung the Julian ſtar. 

Mr. Dryden. 


The thunderbolt that lies by him is a mark 
of his Apotheoſis, that makes him as it were 
4 companion of Jupiter. Thus the Poets of 
his own age that deifted him living, 


Diviſum Imperium cum Jude Ceſar habet. Virg. 
Hic ſecium ſumms cum Jove nume habet. Ov. 


egit Auguſius ſecio per ſigna Tondn be. 
Manil. Lib. 1. 


Sul tibi debetur cœlum, te ſuimine pollens, 
Accipiet cupidi Regia magna Fewis, 
Ov. de Augufto ad Liviam. 


He wears on his head the Corona Rediata, which 
at that time was another type of his Divinity. 
The ſpikes that ſhoot out from the crown were 
to repreſent the rays of the Sun. There wee 
twelve of them, in alluſion to the Signs of 


the 


—— _— — —— 
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the Zodiac. It is this kind of crown that Virgil 
deſcribes. 


ingenti mole Latinus | 
Duadrijugo vebitur curru, cui tempora circum 
Aurati bis ſex radii fulgentia cingunt, 


Solis avi ſpecimen. Virg. An. Lib. 12. 


Four ſteeds the chariot of / atinus bear: 
Twelve golden beams around his temples play, 


To mark his lineage from the God of day. 
| Mr. Dryden. F 


If you would know why the 
corona radiata is a repreſentation of. 
the Sun, you may ſee it in the figure of Allo 
in the next reverſe, where his head is encom- 
paſſed with ſuch an arch of glory as Gvid and: 
Statius mention, that might be put on and taken 
off at pleaſure. 


FI. 24. 


9 — — 1 — 


— 71 genitor circum caput omn? micantet 


Depoſuit radios Ovid. Met. Lib. 2. : 


The tender Sire was touch'd with what he ſaid, 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head. 


Ibid. 


Impoſuitque come radios 


— 52 


Then fix'd his beamy circle on his head. 


m—licet tgnipediim frenator equarum 
Ib ſe *uts alte radtantem crinihus urcum 


Imprimat— Stat. Theb. Lib. 1. ad Domitian. 


Tho' Phebus longs to mix his rays with thine, 
And in thy glories more ſerenely ſhine. 
Mr. Pope. 


In 
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In his right hand he holds the whip with which 
he is ſuppoſcd to drive the horſes of the Sun: as 
in a pretty paſſage of Ov, that ſome of his edi- 
tors muſt needs fancy ſpurious. 


Colligit amentes, et adbuc terrore paventes, 
Phebus quis, ſlimuloque dolens et verbere ſavit: 
Sevit enim, natumgque oljeclat, et impulat lis. 


Ov. Met. Lib. 2. 


Prevail'd upon at length, again he took 

The harmleſs ſteeds, that ſtill with horrour ſhook, 
And plies em with the laſh, and whips 'em on, 
And, as he whips, upbraids em with his ſon. - 
The double-pointed dart in his left hand is an 
emblem of his beams, that pierce through ſuch 
an infinite depth of air, and enter into the ve 
bowels of the earth. Accordingly Lucretius calls 
them the darts of the day, as /u/onins to make 
a ſort of witticiſm has follow'd his example. 


Nen radit ſoli:, neque lucida tela Diei. Lucr. 


Exultant udæ ſuper arida ſaxa raping, 
Luciferigue pavent ictalia tela ici. 
De piſcibus captis. Auſ. Eid. 10. 


Gligo terre ſcinditur, 


Percuſſa ſalis ſpiculo. Prud. Hym. 2. 


I have now given you a ſample of ſuch emble- 
matical Medals as are unriddled by the Latin 
Poets, and have ſhowen ſeveral — in the 
Latin Poets that receive an illuſtration from Me- 
dals. Some of the Coins we have had before 


us. 


10 


us have not been explained by others, as many 


F7F RR 7 EE 


tween Deſigning and! 
and the Deſigners of he K: 
very near one anot , were acquainted with 
the ſame cuſtoms, <6nverſant with the ſame ob- 
jects, and bred up to the ſame reliſh for wit and 
fancy. But who are the Ladies that we are 
next to examine? Theſe are, ſays I hilander, ſo 
many Cities, Nations and Provinces that preſent 
themſelves to you under the ſhape of women. 
What you take for a fine Lady at firſt ſight, 
when you come to look into her will prove a 
town, a country, or one of the four parts of the 
world. In ſhort, you have now A/jric, Spain, 
France, Tialy, and ſeveral other nations of the 
earth before you. This is one of the pleaſanteſt 
Maps, ſays Cynlbis, that I ever ſaw. You 
Geographers now and then fancy a country like 
a Leg or a Head, a Bear or a Dragon, * 
never before ſaw them repreſented like women. 
I could not have thought your mountains, ſeas 
and promontories could have made up an aſſem- 
bly of ſuch well-ſhaped perſons. This there- 
fore, ſays Phrlander, is a Geography particular 
to the Medallifts. The Poets however have 


try, ſo the Latin Poets, 
Roman Medals, lived 


ſometimes given into it, and furniſh us with very 
ny good 
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d lights for the explication of 8 
it. The firſt Lady you ſee on T. ps Series. 
the Liſt is Africa, ſhe carries an „. 
Elephant's tooth by her ſide. 


Dentibus ex il/is quos mittit porta Syenes, 

Et Mauri celeres, et Mauro obſcurior Indus : 

Et quos depoſuit Nabatheo bellua ſaltu, _ 

Jam nimios, capitique graves Juv. Sat. 11. 


She is always quoifPd with the head of an Ele- 
phant, to how that this animal 1s the breed of 
that Country, as for the ſame reaſon ſhe has a 
Dragon lying at her feet, 


Huic varias peſtes, diverſaque membra ferarum, 
Conceſſit bellis natura infeſta futuris ; 
Horrendos angues, habitataque membra veneno, 
Et martis partus, viventia crimina terre : 

Et vaſlos Elephantes babet, ſevaſque Leones, 

In pœnas fœæcunda ſuas, parit harrida tellus. 


Manil. Lib. 4. de Africa. 


Here Nature, angry with mankind, prepares 
Strange monſters, inſtruments of future wars; | 
Here Snakes, thoſe Cells of poiſon, take their [ 
birth, 8 

Thoſe living crimes and grievance of the earth; | 
Fruitful in its own plagues, the deſert ſhore | 
Hears Elephants, and frightful Lions roar. | 
Mr. Creecb. | 


Lucan in his deſcription of the ſeveral noxious | 
animals of this country, mentions in particular 


the flying Dragon that we ſee on this . 
as 
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Vos quoque, qui cunlis innoxia n: mind terris 
Serpitis, aurato nitidi fulgore d. acones, 
Peſtiferos ardens facit Africa: ducitis altum 
Aera cum pennis, arm. ntaque tota fecuti 
Ruinpitis ingentes amplexi verbere saures. 

Nec tutus ſpatio ft Eliphas, datis omnia leths : 
Nec vovrs opus eſi ad naxid fata venens. 


Luc. Lib. g. 


And you, ye Dragons ! of the ſcaly race, 
Whom glittering gold and ſhining armours grace, 
In other nations harmleſs are you found, 
Their guardian Genii and Protectors own'ld ; 
In Afrit only are you fatal; there, 
On wide-expanded wings, ſublime you rear 
Yourdreadful forms, and drive the yielding air. 
The lowing Kine in droves you chace, and cull 
Some maſter of the herd, ſome mighty Bull: 
Around his ſtubborn ſides your tails you twiſt, 
BY force compreſs, and burit his brawny cheſt. 

ot Elephants are by their larger ſize 
Secure, but with the reſt become your prize. 
Reſiſtleſs in your might, you all invade, 
And for deſtruction need not poiſon's aid. 

Mr. Rowe. 


The Bull that appears on the other fide of the 
Dragon, ſhows us that A/ric abounds in agricul- 
ture. 


tibi habe frumentum, Alledius inguit, 
O Litze; disjung? buves, dum tuvera mittas. 

Juv. Sat. 5. 
No more plough up the ground, 


O [.:5ya, where ſuch muſhrooms can be found, 
Ailedius cries, but furniſh us with ſtore 
Of muſhrooms, and import thy corn no more. 
Mr. Bowles, 
This 
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This part of the world has always on Medals 
ſomething to denote her wonderful fruitfulneſs, 
as it was indeed the great granary of /taly. In 
the two following figures, the handful of wheat, 
the Cornu-copie, and baſket of corn, are all em- 
blems of the ſame ſignification. 


Sed qua ſe campis ſqualentibus Africa tendit, 
Serpentum largo coguitur facunda vwenens : 
Felix qua prngues mitis plaga temperat agros : 
Nec Cerere Enned, Phario nec vita colons. 


Sil. It. Lib. 1. 


Frumenti quantum metit Aria 


Hor. Sat. 3. Lib. 2. 


—ſegetes mirantur Iberas 
Horrea; nec Libye ſenſerunt damna rebellis 
Jam tranſulpind contenti meſſe Quirites. 


Claud. in Eutrop. Lib. 1. 
The Lion on the ſecond Medal 


marks her out for the F 16G. 2. 
—[eonum 

Arida nutrix. Hor. 
The Scorpion on the third is F 10, 2; 


another of her productions, as Lu- 
can mentions it in particular, in the long cata- 
logue of her venomous animals, 


— fata putaret 
S. or pion, aut vires mature mortis babere © 
e minax nodis, & retlo ververe ſævut, 
{ :fte tulit ca! viii decus Orionis. Luc. Lib. q. 
Who 
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Who, that the Scorpion's inſect form ſurveys, 
Would think that ready Death his call obeys ? 
Threat'ning he rears his knotty tail on high, 
The vaſt Orion thus he doomid to die, 
And fix'd him, his proud trophy, in the x 

e 


L. 


The three figures you have here ſhown us, ſays 

Eugenius, give me an idea of a deſcription or two 

in Claudian, that I muſt confeſs I did not before 

know what to make of. They repreſent Africa 

in the ſhape of a woman, and certainly allude 

the corn and head-dreſs that ſhe wears on old 
ins. 


mediis apparet in afiris 
Africa, reſciſſe veſles, et ſpicea paſſim 
Serta jacent, lacero crinules vertice dentet, 


Et fractum pendebat ebur— Claud. de Bel. Gild. 


Next Aßric, mounting to the bleſt Abodea, 
Penſive approach'd the Synod of the Gods: 
No arts of dreſs the weeping Dame adorn: 
Her garments rent, and wheaten garlands torn : 
The fillets, grac'd with teeth in Ivory rows, 
Broke and diſorder'd dangle on her brows. 


Tum,ſpicis et dente comas illuſtris eburno, 
Et calids rubicunda die, fic Africa fatur. 
Claud. de Conf, Stil. Lib. 2. 


I think, ſays Philander, there is no queſtion but 
the Poet has copied out in his deſcription the 
ſigure that Africa made in ancient ſculpture and 

painting. The next before us is 
F 16G. 4. Egypt. Her baſket of wheat ſhows 

us the great fruitfulneſs of the coun- 
try, Which is cauſed by the inundations of the 
Nite. Syrtibus 


rti 
Gurg 
Terr 
ut 
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yrtibus hinc Libycis tuta eft Agyptus : at inde 
Gurgite ſepteno rapidus mare ſummovet amnis : 
Terra ſuis contenta bonis, non indiga mercis, 
ut Jovis 3 in ſelo tanta eft fiducia Nils. 
ES | Luc. Lib. 8, 


By Nature ſtrengthned with a dang'rous ſtrand, 
Her Syrts and untry'd channels guard the land. 
Rich in the fatneſs of her plenteous ſoil, 

She plants her only confidence in Nile. 
Mr. Rowe. 


The inftrument in her hand is the Si rum of the 


Egyptians, made uſe of in the worſhip of the 
oddeſs /s. 


—Niletica ſiſtris 
pa ſonat Claud. de 47 Conf. Honor. 


On Medals you ſee it in the hand of Egypt, of 
[/s, or any of her Worſhippers. The Pocts too 
make the ſame uſe of it, as Virgil has plac'd it 
in Cleopatra's hand, to diſtinguiſh, her from an 
> na 1 | 


Regina in medits patirio vocat agmina ſiſtro. 


Virg. An. Lib. 8. 


The Queen herſelf, amidſt the loud alarms, 
With Cymbals toſs'd, her fainting ſoldiers warms, 
to Mr. Dryden. 


———re//abant Adlia bella, 


ue ip/a ifraco certirunt fulmira ſiſirs. 
| Manil. Lib. 1. 


— tata Lunam 
wrnua ſul ſerum, crefuitque ſonabili ſiſtrum. 
2] de Iſide. Ov. Met. Lib. . 
| he 


| 
: 
| 
: 
: 
| 
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The lunar horns, that bind 

The brows of Jie, caſt a blaze around; 
Thetrembling Timbrel madea murm'ring ſound, 


Mr. Dr yd, 


Quid tua nunc Iſis tibi, Delia? quid mibi pr ofunt 
[lla tud teties era repulſa manu ? 


Tib. Lib. 1. El. 3 


Nos in templa tuam Romana accepimus Iſin, 


Semideoſque canes, et ſiſtra jubentia luctus. 
Luc. Lib. 8. 


Have we with honours dead O/iris crown'd, 
And mourn'd him to the 'I'imbrel's tinkling 
ſound ? 
Receiv'd her J/;s to divine abodes, 
And rank'd her dogs deform'd, with Reman Gods! 
Mr. Rowe, 


The bird before her is the Egyptian Ibis, 
This figure however does not repreſent the living 
bird, but rather an idol of it, as one may guels 
by the pedeſtal it ſtands upon, for the Egyptian 


worſhipped it as a God, 


Quis neſcit, Foluſe Biib nice, qualia demens 
Agyftus portenta cgiat # crocodilen adorat 

Pars bac, illa pavit ſaturam ſerpentibus Ibin; 
E frigies ſucri nitet autrea Circopitheci. Juv. Sat. 15, 


How Egypt, mad with ſuperſtition groen, 
Makes Gods of moi:{ters, but too well is known: 
One ſect devotion πσ » ies ſerpent pays; 
Others to bis, that on ſerpænts preys, 


Where, 


1% 


wn. 
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Where, Thebes, thy hundred gates lie unrepair'd, 
And where maim'd Memnon's magic harp is heard, 
Where theſe are mould'ring left, the ſots com- 
bine | Ba” cane Net; 
With pious care a Monkey to inſhrine. 
Mr. Tate. 


Venerem precaris? cemprecare et Simian. 

Placet ſacratus aſpis ÆAſculapii? 

Crocodilus, Ibis et Canes cur diſplicent? 
Prudentius, Paſſio Romani. 


We have Mauritania on the fifth 
Medal, leading a horſe with ſome- 
thing like a thread, for where there is a bridle 
in old Coins you ſee it much more diſtinctly. 
In her other hand ſhe holds a ſwitch, We 
have the deſign of this Medal in the following 
deſcriptions that celebrate the Moors and Numi- 
tans, inhabitants of Mauritania, for their horſe- 
manſhip. 


8. 


Hic paſſim exultant Numide, gens inſcia fræui: 

Duers inter gemi nas per ludum nobilis aures 
uadrupedum flectit non ceden, virga lupatis : 
trix bellyrum bellatarumgue wirorum, 


Tellus Sal. Tt. Lab. x, 


Qn his hot Steed, unus'd to curb or rein, 
The black Numidiun prances o'cr the plain: 
A wand betwixt his ears directs the courſe, 
And as a Bridle turns th' obedient horſe, 


-a Mauri fremitum raucoſque repulſus 
Umbonum, et no/tros paſſuri cominus enſes @ ; 
Non contra clypeis tectos, galeiſque micanies 

1 Pp r 14.2 


Ibitis; in ſolis langè fiducta telis. 


— = 
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Exarmatus-erit, cum miffile torſerit, hoftis. 
Dertra movet jaculum, pretentat pallia læva, 
Cetera nudus Eques ; ſonipes ignarus habena : 
Virga regit, non ulla fides, non agmints orda ; 
Arma oneri. Claud. de Bel. Gildon. 


Can Moors ſuſtain the preſs, in cloſe-fought fields, 
Of ſhorten'd faulchions and repelling ſhields ? 
Againſt a hoſt of quiv'ring ſpears ye go, 

Nor helm nor buckler guards the naked foe ; 
The naked foe, who vainly truſts his art, 

And flings away his armour in his dart: 

His dart the right hand ſhakes, the left uprears 


His robe, beneath his tender ſkin appears. 


Their Steeds unrein'd,obey the horſeman's wand, 


Nor know their legions when to march, or ſtand ; 


In the war's dreadful laws untaught and rude, 
A mob of men, a martial multitude. 


The Horſe too may ſtand as an emblem of the 
warlike genius of the people. 


Bello armanzur Equi, bellumhac armenta minantur, 


Virg. An. Lib. 3. 


1 From Africa we will croſs over 
into Spain. There are learned Me- 
dalliſts that tell us, the Rabbet which you ſee 
before her feet, may ſignify either the great 
multitude of theſe Animals: that are found in 
ain, or perhaps the ſeveral mines that are 
virought within the bowels of that country, the 
Latin word Cuniculus ſignifying either a Rabbet 
er a Mine, But theſe Gentlemen do not con- 
fider, that it is not the Word but the Figure 
that 


In fleecy gold thou cloth'ſt the neighb'ring flocks: 
e | Thy 
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that appears on the Medal. Cuniculus may ſtand 
for a Rabbet or a Mine, but the picture of a 
Rabbet is not the picture of a Mine. A pun 
can be no. more engraven than it can be tranſ- 
lated. When the word is conſtrued into its 
idea, the double meaning vaniſhes. The figure 
therefore before us means a real Rabbet, which 
is there found in vaſt multitudes. 


Cuniculsſe Celtiberiæ fili. Catul. in Egnatium. . 


The Olive-branch tells us, it is a country that 
abounds in Olives, as it is for this reaſon that 
Claudian in his deſcription of Spain binds an 
Olive-branch about her head. 


glaucis tum prima Minerve 


Nexa comam foliis, fulvague intexta micantem 


Veſie Tagum, tales profert Hiſpania woces. 
/ . Claud. de Laud. Stil. Lib. 2. 


Thus Spain, whoſe brows the olive wreaths in- 
fold, | 
And o'er her robe a Tagus ſtreams in gold. 


Martial has given us the like figure of one f. 


the greateſt rivers in Spain. 


Betis oliviferd crinem redimite corond, 
Aurea qui nitidis vellera tingis dquis : 
Qu m Bromius quem Pallas amat 


Mart. Lib. 12. Ep. 99. 


Fair Betis / Olives wreath thy azure locks ; 


| 
| 


—— — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Thy fruitful banks with rival-bounty ſmi] :, 
While Bacchus wine beſtows, and Pallas ol. 


And Prodentins of one of its eminent towns. 


Tu decem ſanctis revehes et ofto, 

Ceſar auguſta fludioſa Chriftt, 

Verticem flavis oleis revincta 
Pacis honore. 


Prudent. Hymn. 4. 


France, you ſee, has a Sheep b 
F 1G. 7. her, not * as a ſacrifice, but 4 
ſhew that the riches of the country conſiſted 
chiefly in flock and paſturage. Thus Horace 
mentioning the commodities of different coun- 
tries. 


Juanguam nec Calabre mella ferunt apes, 
ec Læſtrigonid Bacchus in amphor a 
Langueſeit mihi, nec pinguia Gallicis 
3 vellera paſcuis. Hor. Od. 16. Lib. 3. 


Tho' no Calabrian Bees do give 
Their grateful tribute to my hive; 
No wines, by rich Campania ſent, 
In my ignoble caſks ferment ; 


No flocks in Gallic plains grows fat ; 
Mr. Creech. 


She carries on her ſhoulders the Sagulum that 
Virgil ſpeaks of as the habit of the ancient 


Gauls. 


Aurea caſaries ollis, atque aurea veſtis : 


Virgatis lucent ſagulis Virg. En. Lib. 8. 
The 


t 
t 
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The gold reſembled well their yellow hair; 
And golden chains on their white necks they wear; 
Gold are their veſts —— Mr. Dryden. 


She is drawn in a poſture of facrificing for the 
ſafe arrival of the Emperor, as we may learn 
from the inſcription. We find in the ſeveral 
Medals that were ſtruck on Adrian's Progreſs 
through the Empire, that at his arrival they 
offered a ſacrifice to the Gods for the reception 
of ſo great a bleſſing. Horace mentions this 
cuſtom. 


Tum mee (fi quid loguar audiendum ) 

Vocis accedet bona pars; et O Sol 

Pulcher, 6 laudande, canam, recepto 
Ceſare felix. 


Te decem tauri, totidemgue vacce ; 


Me tener ſoluet vitulus— Hor, Od. 2. Lib. 4. 


And then, if any patient ear 
My Muſe's feeble ſong will hear, 
M voice ſhall ſound thro' Rome : 
Thee, Sun, I'll ſing, thee, lovely fair, 
Thee, thee I'Il praiſe, when Cæſar's come. — 


Ten large fair bulls, ten luſty cows, 

Muſt die, to pay thy richer vows ; 
Of my ſmall ſtock of kine 

A calf juſt wean'd 


Italy has a Cornu-copie in her hand, 


Mr. Creech, 


to denote her fruitfulneſs ; F 1 C. 8, 
— magna parens frugum Saturnia tellus. 

Virg. Georg. 3. 

& and 
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and a crown of towers on her head to figure out 
the many towns and cities that ſtand upon her. 
Lucan has given her the like ornament, where he 
repreſents her addrefling herſelf to Julius Cæſar. 


Ingens viſa duct patriæ trepidantis Imago; 

Clara per obſcuram vultu ma ſliſſima nottem, 
Turrigero canos effundens vertice crines, 

Cæſarie lacera, nudiſque adſtare lacertis, 

Et gemitu permiſta loqui Lucan. Lib. 1. 


Amidſt the duſky horrors of the night, 

A wondrous viſion ſtood confeſt to fight ; 

Her awful head Rome's rev'rend image rear'd, 
Trembling and ſad the Matron form appear'd ; 
A tow'ry crown her hoary temples bound, 
And her torn treſſes rudely hung around: 


Her naked arms uplifted ere ſhe ſpoke, 


Ihen groaning thus the mournful ſilence broke. 


Mr. Notor. 


She holds a ſcepter in her other hand, and 
ſits on a globe of the heavens, to ſhew that 
ſhe is the Sovereign of nations, and that all 
the influences of the Sun and Stars fall on her 
dominions. Claudian makes the ſame compli 
ment to Rome. | 


Ipſa triumphatis gue peſſidet thera regnis. 
Claud: in Prob. et Olyb. Conf. 
Jupiter arce ſud totum dum ſpectat in orbem, 


Nil niſi Romanum quod tueatur habet. 
Ov. de Faſt. Lib. 1 


Foy finds no realm, when he the globe ſurveys, 


ut what to Rome ſubmiſſive homage pays. 
Orbem 


ef AvcienT MepaALls. ' pip 


Ge jam totum victor Remanug habebat, 


f Me 2% tellus, qua * currit ut: 8 
. 6 .- 


Naw "JURY ke aroſe, reigns en pad to polg, 
here-ever n qxtends, Hr 0 oceans roll, 


"the pietufe c. at Claudian makes T. ; — Ba 


Reme one 3 * was copied 9. 
ſrom the next Medal. ; 


17 


eee 6 intel} u pau: 22 

Nam nequtz 55 aal. Melk call, 

Cc olla nec orna atitur mothr re V foto- 0 

75 5 50 Jatus, niveos exerta lakertos, | 
udactm reteg t mammam, laxumque chercens 

Mor det emma finum.— 


Clypeus 1 Hong laceſſit 


4 : 


Lu 2 7 57 ofa, 6 ee ate; 


5p trius ay rs amore etuſque notantur 
Renal, Pal ine] in 3 1255 1525 . 
Calli. in Prob. et 5 Conſ. 


No colt alles kot Her hair behind, 

Nor female trinkets round'her heck are twin'd. 
Bold on the fight her naked artis fhe ſhows, 
And half the boſvin's anpolluted ' fnows, 
Whitlft on the left is buckled o ” & of breaſt, 


In diamond claſps the milit 


The Sun was dazzled as her 110 xy rear'd, 
Where, varied o'er by Mulciber, appear'd 
The loves of Mars her Sire, fair Ilia's joys, 


The wolf, the Tiber, and the infant boys. 


The next gebe! is Achaia. F 1G, 10. 


F 4 I am 
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I am ſorry, ſays Cynthio, to find you runni 
Farther off us. Wow bit hopes you wal have 
Afown us our own nation, when you were ſo 
K. near us as France. I have here, ſays 
Fic. 11. Philander, one of Auguſtus Britan- 

mis. You ſee ſhe is not drawn like 
other countries, in a ſoft peaceful poſture, but is 
adorned with emblems that mark out the milita- 
ry genius of her inhabitants. This is, I think, 
the only commendable quality that the old Poets 
have touched upon in the deſcription of our 
country. I had once made a collection of all 
the paſlages in the Latin Poets, that give any 
account of us, but I find them ſo very malicious, 
that it would look like a libel on the nation to 
repeat them to you. We ſeldom meet with our 
fore-fathers, but they are coupled with ſome 
epithet or another to blacken them. Barbarous, 
Cruel and Inhoſpitable are the beſt terms they 
can afford us, which, it would be a kind of in- 
juſtice to publiſh, ſince their poſterity are become 
ſo polite, good-natured, and kind to ſtrangers. 
To mention therefore thoſe-parts only that relate 
to the preſent Medal. She fits on a globe that 
itands in Mater, to denote that ſhe is Miſtreſs 
of a new world, ſeparate from that which the 
Romans had before conquered, by the interpoſi- 
tion of the ſea. I think we cannot doubt of this 
interpretation, if we conſider how ſhe has been 
repreſented by the ancient Poets. 


Et penitus toto diviſas orbe Britannos. Virg. Ecl. 1. 


The reſt among the Britons be confin'd; 
A race of men from all the world disjoin'd. 
Mr. Dryden. 
Aaſpice, 
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Aaſpice, confundit populos impervia tellus : 
Conjunttum eft, quod adbuc orbis, et orbis erat. 
et. Poet. apud Scalig. Catul. 


At nunc oceanus geminos interluit orbes. 
Id. de Britannia et oppoſito Continente. 


\ 


——noſtro didutta Britannia mundo. Claud. 


Nec ftetit oceans, remiſque ingreſſa profindum, 
Vincendes alio queſtuit in orbe Britannss. 


The feet of Britannia are waſhed by the 
waves, in the ſame Poet. 


cujus veſtigia verrit 
Corrulus oceanique & ſtum mentitur, amicTus. 


Id. de Laud. Stil. Lib. 2. 


She bears a Reman Enſign in one of her hands? 
to confeſs herſelf a conquered province. 


victricia Ca ſar 
Signa Caladonios tranſuexit ad uſque Britannss. 
Sidon. Apollin. 


But to return to Achaia, whom F 
we left upon her knees before the „ 
Emperor Adrian. She has a pot before her with 
a ſprig of Parſly riſing out of it. Iwill not here 
trouble you with a dull ſtory of Hercules's eatin 
a ſalad of Parſly for his refreſhment, after his 
encounter with. the Nemean Lion. It is certain, 
there were in Achaia the Nemean Games, and 
that a garland of Parſly was the Victor's reward, 
You have an account of theſe Games in ,b. 

F 5 QLuatugy 
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Duatuor antiquos celebravit Achaia Liidos, 
Cœlicolum duo font, er duo feſta hominum. 

Sacra Jovis, Pheebique, Palæmonis, Archemorique : 
Serta quibus pinus, malus, oliva, apium. 


Auſ. de Luſtral. Agon. 


Creece, in four games thy martial youth were 
train'd ; 

For Heroes two, and two for Gods ordain'd : 

'Zove bade the Olive round his Victor wave; 

Sh bus to his an Apple-garland gave; 

The Pine, Palæmon; nor with leſs renown, 


Archemorus conferr'd the Parſly-crown. 


Archemor: Nemeea colunt funebria Thebæ. 
Id. de locis Agon. 


A [des Nemeæ facravi t honorem. 


De Auct. Agon. Id. 
One reaſon why they choſe Parſiy for a Garland, 


was doubtleſs becauſe it always preſerves its 
verdure, as Horace oppoſes it to the ſhort-lived 


Lily. 
Neu vivax apium, nec brevelilium. Lib. 1. Od. 36. 


Let fading Lilies and the Roſe 

Their beauty and their ſmell diſcloſe; 

Let long -liv'd Parſly grace the feaſt, 

And gently cool the heated gueſt, Mr. Creech. 


uoenal mentions the Crown that was made of 
it, and which here ſurrounds the head of Achaza. 


Graizque 
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—Oraiæque apium meruiſſe corone. 
W Juv. Sat. 8. 
And winning at a Wake their Parſly crown. 
| Mr. Stepney, 
She preſents herſelf to the Emperor in the ſame 


poſture that the Germans and Engliſb ſtill ſalute 
the Imperial and Royal family. 


us tmperiumgue Phraates 
Cæſaris accepit gembus minor. 
| Hor. Epiſt. 12. Lib. 1. 


The haughty Parthian now to Cæſar kneels. 
Mr, Creech. 


Ille gui donat diadema fronti 
Duem genu nixe tremuere " war 


nec. Thyeſt. Act. 3. 


Mon, ut inflexo genu, 
Regnantem adyres, petimus. Id. 


Te linguis variæ gentes, miſſigue rogatum 

Federa Perſarum proceres cum patre ſedentem, 
Hac quendam videre domo , poſitaque tiara 
Submifere genu. Claud. ad Honorium. 


| Thy infant Virtue various climes admir'd, 

And various tongues to ſound thy praiſe conſpir'd: 
Thee next the Sovereign ſeat, the Per/ians view'd, 
When in this Regal Dome for peace they ſu'd: 
Each Turban low, in fign of worſhip, wav'd ; 
And every knee confeſt the boon they crav'd. 


Sicily appears before Adrian in the 
ſame poſture. She has a bundle of 
Corn in he: hand, and a Garland of it on her 

hcad, 


F 16G. 12. 
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head, as ſhe abounds in wheat and was conſe- 
crated to Ceres. | 


Utraque frugiferts eff Inſula nobilis arvis : 
Nec plus Heſperiam longinguis meſſibus ullæ, 
Nec Romana magis complerunt horrea terre. 
De Sicilia et Sardinia. Luc. Lib. 2. 


Sardinia too, renown'd for yellow fields, 
With Sicily her bounteous tribute yields; 
No lands a glebe of richer tillage boaſt 


Nor waft more plenty to the Roman coaſt, 
Mr. Rowe. 


Terra tribus ſcopulis vaſtum procurrit in æquor 
Trinacris, 4 poſitu nomen adepta hci. 
Grata domus Cereri ; multas ibi poſſidet urbes ;, 


In quibus eft culto fertilis Henna ſolo. 
1 4 Ov. 4e Tal. Lib. 4. 


To Ceres dear, the fruitful land is fam'd: 

For three tall Capes, and thence Trinacria nam'd :. 
There Henna well rewards the tiller's toil, 

The faireſt Champain of the faireſt Iſle. 


Ws” We find Judæa on feveral coins 

1 of Veſpaſian and Titus, in a poſture 
that denotes ſorrow and captivity.” The firſt 
figure of her is drawn. to the life, in a picture 
that. Seneca has given us of the Trojan matrons 


bewailing their captivity. 


ret exertos 

Turba lacertos. Veſte remiſſd 
Subſtringe ſinus, uteroque tenus 
Pateant artus 


cadat 
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=—cadat ex humeris 

Veſtis apertis : imumque tegat 

Suffulta latus. jam nuda vocant 

Pectora dextras. nunc nunc vires 

Ex roms Dolor, tuas, n 
ecuba ad Trojan. chor. Sen. Troas. Act 1. 


— — Bare 
Your arms, your veſtures ſlackly ty'd 
Beneath your naked boſoms, ſlide 
Down to your waiſts 2 

t 


From your diveſted ſhoulders ſlide 
Your nts, down on either ſide. 
Now — boſoms call for blows, 
Now, Sorrow, all thy pow'rs diſcloſe. 
Sir Ed. Sberburn. 


E pectora matres 
Significant luctum Ov. Met. Lib. 13. 


Who bar'd their breaſts, and gave their hair to 
flow : 


The ſigns of grief, and mark of public woe. 


The head is veiled in both figures, as another 
expreſſion of grief. 


ipſa triſti veſtis obtentu caput 
* Velata, juxta preſides aftat Deos. 
Sen, Herc. fur. Act. 2, 


J 
- 
t 
© 
$ 


it 


Sic ubi fata, caput ferali obducit amictu, 
Decrevitque pati tenebras, fuppiſque cavernis 
Delitu.t > ſevumgue arte c:mplexa dolorem 
Perfruitur lacrymi c, et amat pro con j ge luctum. 
Luc. Lib. 9. de Cornelia. 
| 80 
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So ſaid the Matron ; and about her head | 
Her veil ſhe draws, her mournful eyes to ſhade : 
Reſolv'd to ſhroud in thickeſt ſhades her woe, 
She ſeeks the ſhip's deep darkſome Hold below 
There lonely left, at leifure to complain, 

She hugs her ſorrows, and enjoys her pain; 

Still with freſh tears the living grief would feed, 
And fondly loves it, in her huſband's ſtead. 

Mr. Rowe. 


I need not mention her fitting on the ground, 
becauſe we have already ſpoken of the aptneſs 
of ſuch a poſture to repreſent an extreme afflicti- 
on. I fancy, ſays Eugenius, the Romans might 
have an eye on the cuſtoms of the Fetiſh nation, 
as well as of thoſe of their country, in the ſeve- 
ral marks of forrow they have ſet on this figure. 
The Pſalmiſt deſcribes the Jetus lamentin Vis 
_—_ in the ſame penſive poſture. By the wa- 
abylon de /at down and wep, oh we 
e. thee, O Sion. But what is more re- 
markable, we find Fudæa repreſented as a wo- 
man in forrow ſitting on the ground, in a paſſage 
of the Prophet that foretels the very captivity 
recorded on this Medal. The covering of the 
head, and the rending of garments, we find very 
often in Holy Scripture, as the expreſſions of a 


raging grief. But what is the tree we ſee ons 


both theſe Medals? We find, fays Philamder, not 
only on theſe, but on vera other coins that 
relate to Judæa, the figure of a Palm- tree, to 
ſhow us that Palnis are the growth of the coun- 
try. Thus S ius Italicus, ſpeaking of Veſpaſum's 
conqueſt, that is the ſubject of this Medal. 


Palnu- 
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Palmiferamque ſenex bello domitabit Juumen. 
Sil. It. Lib. 3. 


Martial ſeems to have hinted at the many pieces 
of painting and ſculpture that were occafioned 
by this conqueſt of Juæa, and had generally 
ſomething of the Palm-tree in them. It begins 
an Epigram on the death of Scorpus a chariot- 
dr:ver, which in thoſe degenerate times of the 
Empire was looked upon as a public calamity. 


Triftis Idumeas frangat Vittoria palmas ; 
Plange Favor ſæva pectora nuda manu. 
Mart. Lib. 10. Epig. 50. 


The man by the Palm-tree in the firſt of theſe 
Medals, is ſuppoſed to be a Jew with his hands 
bound behind him. 


I need not tell you that the wing- 
ed figure on the other Medal 1s 
Viftory. She is repreſented here as on many 
other coins, writing ſomething on a ſhield, We 
find this way of regiſtring a Victory touched upon 
in Virgil, and Silius Italicus. 


FIG. 14. 


Ere caus clypeum, magni geſtamen Abantis, 
Poſtibus adverſis figo, et rem carmine ſigno; 
Aneas hec de Danatis victoribus arma. 


Virg. An. Lib. 3. 


] fix'd upon the Temple's lofty door 

The brazen ſhield, which vanquith'd Alas bore : 

The verſe bencath my name and actions ſpeaks, 

«© Theſe arms Æneas took from conqu'ring 
Greeks,” Mr. Dryden. 


Pyre es 
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Pyrenes tumuls clypeum cum carmine figunt ; 
Haſarubalis ſpolium Gradivo _— victor. 

| il. Ital. Lib. 15. 


High on Pyrene's airy top they plac'd 

The captive Shield, with this inſcription grac'd : 
Sacred to Mars, theſe votive ſpoils proclaim 
*The fate of f{urubal, and Scipro's fame.” 


Pro's Parthia has on one fide of her the 

15. Bow and Quiver which are ſo muck 
talked of by the Poets. Lucan's account of the 
Parthians is very pretty and poetical, 


Parthoque ſequente 
Murus erit, quodcnmque poteſt obtare ſagittæ —— 
Llita tela dolis, nec Martem cominus unguam 
Auſa pati virtus, ſed longè tendere nervss, 
Et, quo ferre uelint, permittere vulnera ventis. 

| Luc, Lib. 8. 


Each fence, that can their winged ſhafts endure, 
Stands, like a fort, impregnable, ſecure 
To taint their coward darts is all their care, 
And then to truſt them to the flitting air. 

Mr. Rzwe. 


——Sagittiferoſque Parthss. Catul. 


The crown ſhe holds in her hand, refers to 
the crown of gold that Parthia, as well as other 
provinces, preſented to the Emperor Antonint. 
The preſenting a Crown, was the giving up the 
ſovcreignty into his hands. 


Ipſe eratores ad me, regnique carenam, 
V irg. n. Lib. 8. 


Tarchn, 


Cum ſceptro miſit 
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Tarchon, the Tuſcan Chief, to me has ſent 
Their Crown, and every regal ornament. 
| | Mr. Dryden. 


Antioch has an Anchor by her, in p 
memory of her founder Seleucus, * ol 
whoſe race was all born with this mark upon 
them, if you'll believe Hiſtorians. Auſonius has 
taken notice of it in his verſes on this city. 


— Illa Seleucum 

Nuncupat ingenuum, cujus fuit Anchora ſignum. 

= = op folet ; generis n:ta certa, per omnem 
am ſobolis ſeriem nativa cucurrit imago. 


Auf, Ordo Nobil. Urbium, 


Thee, great Seleucus, bright in Grecian fame | 
The tow'rs of Antioch for their founder claim : 
Thee Phebus at thy birth his ſon confeſt, 

By the fair Anchor on the babe impreſt ; 


hich all thy genuine offspring wont to grace, 


From thigh to thigh tranſmiſſive thro? the race. 


8 is always repreſented b 
* _ / F. 17. 


mazon, that is ſaid to have been 
her firſt foundreſs, You ſee her here entering 
into a league with Thyatira., Each of them holds 
her tutelar Deity in her hand, 
Jus ille, et icti fœderis teſtes Deos | 
Invacat. Sen. Pheœniſſæ. Act. 1. 


On the left arm of Smyrna, is the Pelta or Buck- 
ler of the Amazons, as the long weapon by her 
is the Bipennis or Securis, 


— — OI” —_— 
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Non tibi Amazania «/t pro me ſumen da fecurts, | 
Aut exeiſa levi 5 — manu. 1 a 

Wet ob Ov. Lib. 3. Epiſt. 1. ex Pont, 


Lunatis agmina pettis.' 17 oo Virge 


* 


In their right hands a pointed Dart they wield; 
The left, for ward, ſuſtains the lunar Shield. 


Mr. Dryden. 


Videre Rhea tt: bella ſub Alpibs .. 
Druſum gerantein, it Vindlelici; qui 

{1s ue deduc rug fer omne | 

Tempus Amazonta ſecuri N 


Dextras obarmet guæ rere diſtuli. Hor. Od. 4. 3 


Such Pruſus did in arms appear, 
When near the Alps he urg'd the war: 
In vain the Rhæti did their axes wield, | 
Like * they fought, like women fled the 
field: | 
But why thoſe ſavage troops this weapon chooſe, 
Confirm'd by long eſtabliſh'd uſe, 
Hiſtorians would in vain difcloſe. 


Fic. 18 The dreſs that Arabia appears in 
eas brings to my mind the deſcription 


Lucan has made of theſe eaſtern nations. 


Duicquid ad Enos traftus, mundique teporem 
Labitur, emollit gentes clementia cli. 

Illic et laxas veſtes, et fluxa virorum 

Velamenta vides, Luc. Lib. 8. 


While Aſia's ſofter climate, form'd to pleaſe, 
Here 


Diſſolves her ſons in indolence and caſe. 


mM] 22 


o 
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Here ſilken robes inveſt unmanly limbs, __ _ 
And in long trains the flowing Purple ftreams. 
Mr. Rowe. 


She bears in one hand a ſprig of frankincen 
ulis eft thurea virga Sabeis. Virg. 


And od'rous frankincenſe on the Sabæan bough. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Thuriferas Arabum ſaltus. Claud. de 3, Conſ. Hon. 
T hurileges Arabas. Ov. de Faſt, Lib. 4. 


In the other hand you ſee the perfumed reed, as 
the garland on her head may be ſuppoſed to be 
woven out of ſome other part of her fragrant 
productions. 


Nec procul in molles Arabas terramgue ferentem 
Delicias, varieque nouos radicis honares ; 
Leniter adfundit gemmantia littora pontus, 
Et terre mare nomen habet. 


De ſinu Arabico Manil. Lib, 4. 


More weſt the other ſoft Arabia beats, 

Where incenſe grows, and pleaſing odour ſweats ; 
The Bay is call'd th' Arabian gulf; the name 
The country gives it, and 'tis great in fame. 


Mr. Creech. 


Urantur pia thura focis, urantur odores, 
Quos tener a terra divite mittit Arabs, . 


Tibul. Lib. 2. El. 2. 
7 


— 
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had LS 2 


Dam ferat et Myrrhan. Ov. Met. Lib. 10. 
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it dives amomo | 
Cinnamagque, coſtumque ſuam, ſudataque ligno 
Dura ftrat, -floreſque alios Parchaia tellus ; 


— ko 


Let Araby extol our happy coaſt, 

Her Cinnamon, and ſweet Amomum boalt ; 

Her fragrant flowers, her trees with precious 
tears, 

Her ſecond harveſts, and her double years: 

How can the land be call'd fo bleſs'd, that 
Myrrha bears? Mr. Dryden. 


——Odrrate ſpirant medicamina Silvue. Manil. 


The trees drop balſam, and on all the boughs 
Health ſits, and makes it ſovereign as it flows. 
Mr. Creecb. 


Cinnami vas Arabes beatos 
Vidit — Sen. Oedip. Act. 1. 


What a delicious country is this, ſays Cynthio: co 
A man almoſt ſmells it in the deſcriptions that a 
are made of it. *Fhe Camel is in Arabia, I ſup- tie- 
poſe, a beaſt of burden, that helps to carry off I 7, 
its ſpices. We find the Camel, ſays Philander, ſan 


mentioned in Perſius on the fame account. nd 
Tolle recens primus paper & ſitiente Camels, He 
Wy Perſ. Sat. 5. led 

whi 

The precious weight we 

Of pepper and Sabzarn incenſe, take give 
With thy own hands from the tir'd Camel's obſ 
back. Mr. Dryden. the) 

He F Cui 


8 * 
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He loads the Camel with pepper, becauſe the 
animal and its cargo are both the productions of 
the ſame country. 


Mercibus hic Italis mutat ſub fole recenti 
Rugoſum peper — Id. Sat. 5. 


The greedy Merchants, led by lucre, run 
To the parch'd Indies and the riſing Sun; 
From thence hot pepper, and rich drugs they bear, 


Bart'ring for ſpices their Italian ware. 
Mr. Dryden. 


Vou have given us ſome quotations out of 
Perſius this morning, ſays Eugenius, that in m 
opinion have a great deal of poetry in them. 
have often wondered at Mr. Dryden for paſſing 
ſo ſevere a cenſure on this Author. He fancies 
the deſcription of a Wreck that you have already 
cited, is too good for Perſius, and that he might 
be helpt in it by Lucan, who was one of his 
contemporaries, For my part, ſays Cynthio, I 
am ſo far from Mr. Dryden's opinion in this par- 
ticular, that I fancy Perſius a better Poet than 
Lucan : and that had he been engaged on the 
ſame ſubject, he would at leaſt in his Expreſſions 
and Deſcriptions have out-writ the Pharſalia. 
He was indeed employed on ſubjects that ſeldom 
led him in any thing like Deſcription, but 
where he has an occaſion of ſhewing himſelf, 
we find very few of the Latin Poets that have 
given a greater beauty to their Expreſſions. His 
obſcurities are indeed ſometimes affected, but 
they generally ariſe from the remoteneſs of the 
Cuſtoms, Perſons and Things he alludes to: as 
Satire is for this reaſon more difficult to be un- 


derſtood 
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derftood by thoſe that are not of the ſame age 
with it, than any other kind of Poetry. Love- 
verſes and Heroics deal in Images that are ever 
fixed and ſettled in the nature of things, but a 
thouſand ideas enter into Satire, that are as 
changeable and unſteady as the mode or the 
humours of mankind. 

Our three friends had paſſed away the whole 
morning among their Medals and Latin Poets, 
Philander told them it was now too late to enter 
on another Series, but if they would take up 
with ſuch a dinner as he could meet with at his 
Lodgings, he would afterwards lay the reſt of 
his Medals before them. Cynthia and Eugenins 
were both of them ſo well pleaſed with the no- 
velty of the ſubject, that they would not refuſe 
the offer Philander made them. 
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A PAR AI. LE L between the Ancient 
and Modern MEDALS. 


PHILANDER uſed every Morning to take 
a walk in a neighbouring wood, that ſtood 
on the borders of the Thames. It was cut through 
by abundance of beautiful allies, which termi- 
nating on the water, looked like ſo many painted 
views in perſpective, The banks of the river 
and the thickneſs of the ſhades drew into them 
all the birds of the country, that at 2 
filled the wood with ſuch a variety of notes, as 
made the prettieſt confuſion imaginable. I know 
in deſcriptions of this nature, the ſcenes are ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to grow out of the Author's 
imagination, and if they are not charming in all 
their parts, the Reader never imputes it to the 
want of ſun or ſoil, but to the writer's barrenneſs 
of invention. It is Ciceros obſervation on the 
Plane: tree, that makes ſo flouriſhing a figure in 
one of Plato's Dialogues, that it did not draw 
its F nourildment. from the fountain that ran by 
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thing about him, and that 
freſhneſs as is not a little 
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it and watered its roots, but from the richneſs 
of the ſtile that deſcribes it. For my own part, 
as I deſign only to fix the ſcene of the following 
Dialogue, I ſhall not endeavour to give, it any 
other ornaments than thoſe which nature has 
beſtowed upon it. 

Philander was here enjoying the cool of the 
morning, among the dews. that lay on ev 
gave the air ſuch 2 
agreeable in the hot 
part of the year. He had not been here long 
before he was joined by Cynthio and Eugenius. 
Cynthio immediately fell upon Philander for 
breaking his night's reſt. You have ſo filled 
my head, ſays he, with old Coins, that I have 
had nothing but figures and inſcriptions before 
my eyes. If I chanced to fall into a little ſlum- 
ber, it was immediately interrupted with the vi- 
ſion of a Caduceus, or a Cornu-cepiæ. You will 
make me believe, ſays Philander, that you be- 
gin to be reconciled to Medals. They fay it is 
a ſure ſign a man Joves — when he is uſed 
to find it in his dreams. There is certainly, 
ſays Eugenius, ſomething like Avarice in the 
ſtudy of Medals. The more a man knows of 
them, the more he defires to know. There is 
one ſubject in particular that Cynthio, as well as 
myſelf, has a mind to engage you in. We 
would fain know how the Ancient and Modern 
Medals differ from one another, and which of 
them deſerve the preference. You have a mind 
to engage me in a ſubject, ſays Philander, that 
is perhaps of a Jarger extent than you imagine. 
To examine it thoroughly, it would be neceſſary 
to take them in pieces, and to ſpeak of the dit- 
ference that ſhews itſelf in their Metals, in the 

Occaſion 
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505 8 bee bannen part of Fu 
ſcience, without ace Reg whether there were 
Coins of jron or lead among the old Romans, 
and if a man is well acquainted with the Device 
of a Medal, I do not ſee what A there is 
of being able to tell e th itſelf be 
of copper or Corinthian bras. There is how- 
evi, 955 a difference between the antique and 

edals, that I have ſeen an Antiquary 
moe an ＋ Coin, among other trials, to diſtin- 


guiſh the age of it by its Taſte. I remember 


when I Jaughed at him for it, he told me with a 


t deal of vehemence, there was as much dif- 
— between the reliſh of ancient and modern 
braſs, as en, an 1—4 and up. It is 

ſa genius, but ound out the 
wel Kr of. — ancient n They would 
then be able to jud of it by all the — 
The Touch, I Es . 3 almoſt as 
evidence. as che Sight, and the Ringing of a 
dal is, I know, a very common experiment. But 
I ſuppoſe this Jaſt proof you, mention relates only 
to A Coins as are made of your baſer ſorts of 
And here, ſays Philander, we may ob- 
= the prudence of the Ancients above that of 
te Morn in the r__ they took to perpetuate 
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the memory of great actions. They knew v 
well that ſilver and gold might fall into the thy 
of the covetons or ignorant, who would not re- 
ſpect them for the Device they bore, but for 
the Metal they were made of. Nor were their 
apprehenſions ill- founded; for it is not eaſily 
imagined how many of theſe noble monuments 
of hiſtory have periſhed in the goldſmiths hands, 
before they came to be collected together by the 
learned men of thefe two or three laſt Centuries. 
Inferiptions, Victories, Buildings, anda thouſand 
other pieces of antiquity were melted down in 
thoſe barbarous Ages, that thought figures and 
Jetters only ſerved to ſpoil the gold that was 
charged with them. Your Medalliſts look on 
this deſtruction of Coins, as on the burning of 
the Mexandrian Library, and would be content 
to compound for them, with almoſt the loſs of 
a Vatican, To prevent this in ſcme meaſure, the 
ancients placed the greateſt variety of their de- 
vices on their braſs and copper Coins, which are 
in no fear of falling into the clippers. hands, nor 
in any _—_ of melting till the general confla- 
gration. On the contrary, our modern Medals 
are moſt in filver and gold, and often in a very 
ſmall number of each. I have ſeen a goldenone 
at Vienna, of Philip the ſecond, that weighed two 
and twenty pounds, which is probably ſingular 
in its kind, and will not be able to keep itſelf 
long out of the furnace when it leaves the Em- 
peror's Treaſury, I remember another in the 
King of Pruſſia's collection, that has in it three 
pounds weight of gold. The Princes that ſtruck. 
theſe Medals, ſays Eugenius, ſeem to have de- 
ſigned them rather as an oſtentation of their 
Wealth, than of their Virtues. They fancied, 
probably, 
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probably, it was a greater honour to appear in 

Id than in copper, and that a Medal receives 
all its value from the rarity of the metal. I think 
the next ſubject you propoſed to ſpeak of, were 
the different Occaſions that have given birth to 
ancient and modern Medals. 

Before we enter on this particular, ſays Phi- 
lander, T muſt tell you, by way of preliminary, 
that formerly there was no difference between 
Money and Medals. An old Roman had his 
purſe full of the ſame pieces that we now pre- 
ſerve in Cabinets, As ſoon as an Emperor had 
done any thing remarkable, it was immediatel 
ſtamped on a Coin, and became current chrough 
his whole Dominions. It was a pretty contri- 
vance, ſays Cynthio, to ſpread abroad the virtues 
of an Emperor, and make his actions circulate. 
A freſh Coin was a kind of a Gazette, that pub- 
liſhed the lateſt news of the Empire. I ſhould 
fancy your Roman Bankers were very good Hiſ- 
torians.. It is certain, ſays Eugenius, they might 
find their profit and inſtruction mixed together. 
I have often wondered that no nation among 
the moderns has imitated the ancient Romans in 
this particular, I know no other way of ſecuring 
theſe kinds of monuments, and making them 
numerous enough to be handed down to future 
ag, But where Stateſmen are ruled by a ſpi- 
rit of faction and intereſt, they can have no paſ- 
ſion for the glory of their country, nor any con- 
cern for the figure it will make among poſterity. 
A man that talks of his nation's honour a thou- 
ſand years hence, is in very great danger of be- 
ing lauged at. We ſhall think, ſays Cynthio, you 
have a mind to fall out with the Government, 
becauſe it does not encourage Medals, But 
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were all your ancient Coins that are now; in. 
Cabinets once current money? It is the, moſt 
probable opinion, ſays Philander, that they were 
all of them ſuch, excepting thoſe we call Me- 
dallions. Theſe in reſpect to the other-Coins 
were the ſame as modern Medals, in reſpect of 


modern Medals, we ſhall find they both agree 


in recording the great ations and ſucceſſes in 
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their parts to a great advantage on the r- 
verſe of a Coin. It is indeed a Kind of Juſtice, 
1 Eugenius, that a Prince owes to poſterity, 
ter he has ruined or defaced a ſtrong place, 
to deliver down to them a model of it as it 
ſtood whole and entire. The Coin repairs in 
ſome meaſure the miſchiefs of his Bombs and 
Cannons, In the next place, ſays Phflander, 
we fee both on the ancient and modern Me- 
dals the ſeveral noble pieces of Architecture that 
were finiſhed at the time when the Medals were 
ſtamped, I muſt obſerve however, to the ho- 
nour of the latter, that they have repreſented 
their buildings according to the rules of perſpec- 
tive, This I remember to have ſeen but in ver 
few of the plans on ancient Coins, which make; 
them appear much lefs beautiful than the mo- 
dern, efpecially to a mathematical eye. Thus 
far our two ſets of Medals agree as to their 
Subject. But old Coins go farther in their com- 
pliments to their Emperor, as they take occaſi- 
on to celebrate his diſtinguiſhing Virtues; not 
as they ſhowed themſelves in any particular 
Action, but as they ſhone out in the general 
view of his character. This humour went fo 
Far, that we fee Nero's fidling, and Commeodus's 
fkifl in fencing, on feveral of their Medals, 
At preſent, you never meet with the King 
of France's generofity, nor the Emperor's de- 
votion recorded after this manner. Again, 
the Remans ufed to regiſter the great actions 
of Peace that turned to the good of the people, 
as well as thoſe of War. e remiſſion of a 
Debt, the taking off a Duty, the piving up a 
Tax, the mending a Port, or the making a 
Highway, were not looked upon. as improper 
G 2 ſubjects 
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ſubjects for a Coin. They were glad of any 
opportunity to encourage their Emperors in the 
humour of doing good, and knew very well, 
that many of theſe acts of beneficence had a 
wider and more laſting influence on the hap- 
pineſs and welfare of a people, than the gain- 
ing a Victory, or the Conqueſt of a nation. 
In England perhaps it would have looked a 
little odd to have ſtamped a Medal on the 
aboliſhing of n in the laſt Reign, 
or on the giving a hundred thoufand pounds 
a year towards the darrying on a war, in this. 
I ind, ſays Eugenius, had we ſtruck in with the 


practice of the ancient Romans, we ſhould have 


had Medals on the fitting up our ſeveral Docks, 
on the making of our Rivers navigable, on the 
building our men of War, and the like ſubjects, 
that have certainly very well deſerved them. 
The reaſon why it has been neglected, ſays 
Philander, may poſſibly be this. Our Princes 
have the coining of their own Medals, and 
perhaps may think it would look like vanity 
to crect ſo many Trophics and Monuments 
of praiſe to their own merit; whereas among 
the ancient Rymans, the Senate had ſtill a 
watchful eye on their Emperor, and if they 
found any thing in his life and actions that 
might furniſh out a Medal, they did not fail of 
making him ſo acceptable an offering. *Tis 
true, their flatteries betray often ſuch a baſe- 
neſs of ſpirit, as one would little expect to 
find among ſuch an order of men. And here 
by the way we may obſerve, that you never 
find any thing like Satire or Rallery on old 
Coins, 

What- 
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Whatever Victories were got cn foreign ene- 
mies, or the ſeveral pretenders to the Empire 
obtained over one another, they are recorded on 
Coins without the leaſt bitterneſs or reflexion. 
The Emperors often jeſted on their rivals or 
predeceſſors, but their Mints ſtil] maintained 
their gravity. They might publiſh invectives 
againſt one another in their diſcourſes or writ- 
_ ings, but never on their Coins. Had we no 
other hiſtories of the Roman Emperors, but thoſe: 
we find on their money, we ſhould take them for 
the moſt virtuous race of Princes that mankin.! 
were ever blefled with: whereas, it we look in- 
to their lives, they appear many of them ſuch 
monſters of luſt and cruelty, as are almoſt a re- 
proach to human nature. Medals are therefore 
ſo many compliments to an Emperor, that 
aſcribe to him all the Virtues and Victories he 
himſelf pretended to. Were you to take from 
hence all your informations, you would fancy 
Claudius as great a Conqueror as Julius Caſan, 
and Damitian a wiſer Prince than his brother 7i- 
tus. Tiberins on his Coins is all Mercy and Mo- 
deration, Caligula and Ners are Fathers of their 
Country, Galba the patron of public Liberty, and 
Vitellius the reſtorer of the city of Rome. In 
ſhort, if you have a mind to ſee the religious 
Commodus, the pious Caracallz, and the devout 
Hcliagabalus, you may find them either in the 
inſcription or device of their Medals, Oa the 
contrary, thoſe of a modern make are oftcn 
charged with Irony and Satire, Our Kings no 
ſooner fall out, but their mints mæke war upon 
one another, and their malice appears on their 
Medals. One meets ſometimes with very nice 
touches of Rallery, but as we have no inttance 
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of it among the ancient Coins, I ſhall leave you 
to determine, whether or no it ought to find a 
—4 there. I muſt confeſs, ſays Grrbis, I be- 
lieve we are generally in the wrong, when we 
"deviate from the ancients : becauſe their practice 
is for the moſt part grounded upon reaſon, But 
if our forefathers have thought ft to be grave 
and ſerious, I hope their poſterity may laugh 
without offence. For my part, I cannot but 
look on this kind of Rallery as a Refinement 
on Medals; and do not fee why there may 
not be ſome for diverſion, at the ſame time 
that there are others of a more ſolemn and 
majeſtic nature, as a Victory may be cele- 
brated in an Epigram as well as in an He- 
roic Poem. Had the ancients given place to 
Rallery on any of their Coins, 18258 not 
dut they would have been the moſt valued 
parts of a collection. Beſides the entertain- 
ment we ſhould have found in them. they 
Would have ſhown us the different ſtate of Wit, 
as it flouriſhed or IO in the ſeveral ages of 
the Reman Empire. There is no doubt, ſays 
Philander, but our forefathers, if they had pleaſ- 
cd, could have been as witty as their poſterity. 
But | am of opinion, they induftriouſly avoided 
it on their Coins, that they might not give us 
occaſion to ſuſpect their ſincerity. Had they run 
into mirth or ſatire, we:ſhould not have thought 
they had deſigned ſo much to inſtruct as to di- 
vert us. I have heard, ſays Eugenius, that the 
R:mans ſtamped ſeveral Coins on the ſame occa- 
fion. If we follow their example, there will be 
no danger of deceiving poſterity : ſince the more 
ſerious fort of Medals may ſerve as Comments 


on thoſe of a lighter character. However it ws 
the 
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the rallery of the Moderns cannot be worfe than 
the flattery of the Ancients. But hitherto you 
have only mentioned fuch Coins as were made 
on the eror, I have ſeen ſevera of our owi. 
time that have been made as a compliment to 
private perſons, There are pieces of money, 
ſays Philender, that during the time of the R:man 
Emperors, wete coined in honour of the Senate, 
Army or People. I do not remember to h. ve 
feen in the upper Empire the face of any private 
perſon that was not fome way related to the Im- 
perial family. Szjanzs has indeed his Conſulſhip 
mentioned on a Coin of Tiberius, as he has the 
honour to give a nam? to the year in which our 
Saviour was crucified, We are now come to 
the Legend or Inſcription of our Medals, which 


as it is one of the more eſſential parts of them, 
t may deſerve to be examined more at length. 


You have choſen a very ſhort Text to enlarge 
upon, ſays Cynthio : I ſhould as ſoon expect to 
fee a Critique on the Poſy of a Ring, as on th: 
Inſcription. of a Medal. 

[ have ſeen ſeveral modern Coins, ſays Phi- 
lender, that have had part of the Legend running 
round the edges, like the Decus et Tutamen in 
our milled money, fo that a few years will pro- 
bably wear out the action that the Coin was de- 
ſigned to perpetuate, The ancients were to » 
wile to regiſter their exploits on fo nice a ſur- 


face, I ſhould T_ ſays Eugenius, the mo- 


derns may have choſen this part of the XIodel 
for the infcription, that the figures on each {14+ 


might appear to a greater advantage. I Fave . 
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oblerved in ſeveral old Coins a kind of confuſi- 


on between the legend and the device. The 
figures and letters were ſo mingled together, 
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that one would think the Coiner was hard put 
to it on what part of the money to beſtow the 
ſeveral words of his inſcription. You have found 
out ſomething like an excuſe, ſays Philander, 
for your milled Medals, if they carried the 
whole legend on their edges. But at the ſame 
. time that they are lettered on the edges, they 
have other inſcriptions on the face and the re- 
verſe. Your modern Deſigners cannot contract 
the occaſion of the Medal into an inſcription 
that is proper to the Volume they write upon : 
ſo that having ſcribbled over both ſides, they are 
forced, as it were, to write upon the margin. 
The firſt fault therefore that I ſhall find with a 
modern legend, is its Diffuſiveneſs. You have 
ſometimes the whole fide of a Medal over-run 
with it. One would fancy the Author had a 
deſign of being Ciceronian in his Latin, and of 
making a round period. I will give you only 
the reverſe of a Coin ſtampt by the preſent Em- 
peror of Germany, on the ay Do of the ſiege of 
Vienna. VIENNA AVSTRILX 354 IVLII An 
ACHMETEII. oBSESSA 7+ SEPT. EX INSPE- 
RATO AB EO DESERTA EST. I ſhould take 
this, ſays Oynthio, for the paragraph of a Ga- 
zette, rather than the inſcription of a Medal. 
I remember you repreſented your ancient Coins 
as abridgments of hiſtory; but your modern, 
if there are many of them like this, ſhould 
. themſelves be cpitomized. Compare with this, 
fays Philander, the brevity and comprehen- 
ſivencſs of thoſe legends that appear on an- 
cicnt Coins, 
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Salus Generis humani. Tellus flabilita. Gloria 
Orbis Terre. Pacator Orbis. Reſtitutar Orbis 
Terrarum. Gaudium Reipublice. Hilaritas popult 
Romani. Bono Reipub. nati. Roma renaſcens. 
;— non reſtituta. Sæculum Aureum Puellæ Fau/t:- 

ane? Rex Parthis datus. Victoria Germanica 
Fides Mutua. Afia Subacta. Fudæa capta. Amor 
mutuus, Genetrix orbis. Sideribus recepta. Genie 
denatus. Fides exercitus. Providentia Senatits. Re- 
ſlitutori Hiſpanic. Adventui' Aug. Britannic. 
Regna Aadſignata. Aalocutio. Diſciplina Auguſt, 
Felicitas publica. Rex Arments datus. 


What a majeſty and force does one meet with 
in theſe ſhort inſcriptions ! Are not vou amazed 
to ſee ſo much hiſtory gathered into ſo ſmall a 
compaſs? You have often the ſubject of a 
Volume in a couple of words. 

If our modern Medals are fo very prolix-in 
their proſe, they are every whit as tedious in 
their verſe. You have ſometimes a dull Epigram 
of four lines. This, ſays Cynthis, may be of 
great uſe to immortalize Puns and Quibbles, 
and to let poſterity ſee their forefathers were a' 
parcel of blockheads. A Coin, I find, may be 
of great uſe to a bad Poet. If he cannot become 
immortal by the goodneſs of his verſe, he may 
by the durableneſs of the Metal that ſupports it. 
J ſhall give you an inſtance, ſays Phi/ander, from 
a Medal of Guftavus Adolphus, that will ſtand as 


an eternal monument of Dulneſs and Bravery, 


4 
Miles ego Chriſti, Chriſto duce flerns tyrannes, 
FHlereticos ſimul et calco mers pedibur, 
Parcere Chriſticolis me, debellare fereces 
Papicolas Chriſtus dux mens en auniat, 


Tt 
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It is well, ſays Cynthio, you teil us this is a 
Medal of the Great Ga/tauvus: I ſhould have 
taken it for ſome one of his Gathic Predeceſlors, 
Does it not bring into your mind Aexander the 
Great's being accompanied with a Cherilus in 
his Perfian expedition ? Lf you are offended at the 
homelineſs of this Infcription, fa ander, 
what would you think of ſuch as have neither 
ſenſe or grammar in them? I aſſure you I have 
ſeen the face of many a great Monarch hemmed 
in with falſe Latey. But it is not only the ſtupi- 
dity and tediouſneſs of theſe Inſcriptions that I 
find fault with; ſuppoſing them of a moderate 
length and proper ſenſe, why muſt they be in 
verſe? We ſhould be ſurpriſed to fee the title of 
a ſerious book in rhime, yet it is every whit as 
ridiculous to give the ſubject of a Medal in a 
piece of an Hexameter. This however is the 
practice of our modern Medalliſts. If you look 
into the ancient inſcriptions, you fee an air of 
ſimplicity in the words, but a great magnifi- 
cence in the thought; on the contrary, in your 
modern Medals you have generally a trifling 
thought wrapt up in the 4 or end of an 
Heroic verſe. Where the ſenſe of an Inſcripti- 
on is low, it is not in the power of Dagtyls and 
Spondees to raiſe it; where it is noble, it has no 
need of ſuch affected ornaments. I remember 
a Medal of Philip the ſecond, on Charles le 
Quint's reſigning to him the Kingdom of Spain, 
with this Inſcription, Ut Quieſcat Atlas, The 
Device is a Hercules with the Sphere on his 
ſhoulders. Notwithſtanding the thought is poeti- 
cal, dare ſay you would think the beauty of the 
Inſcription very much loſt, had it been - reguieſcat 
ut Atlas, To inſtance a Medal of our own na- 
8 | tion. 
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tion. After the concluſion of the peace with 
Holland, there was one ſtampt with the follow- 
ing Legend Redeant Commercia Flandris, 
The thought is here great enough, but in my 
opinion it would have looked much preater 
in two or three words of proſe. I think truly, 
ſays Engenius, it is ridiculous enough to make 
the Inſcription run like a piece of verſe, when 
it is not taken out of an old Author. But I 
would-fain_have-your opinion on ſuch Inſcrip- 
tions as are borrowed from the Latin Poets. I 
have ſeen ſeveral of this fort that have been very 
prettily applied, and I fancy when they are 
choſen with art, they ſhould not be thought un- 
worthy of a place in your Medals. 
5 ever ſide I take, ſays A am 
like to have a party againſt me. hoſe 
who have . F. 9 old Coins, will 
by no means allow cf ſuch an invocation : on 
the contrary, your men of wit will be apt to look 
on it as an improvement on ancient Medals. 
You will oblige us however to let us know what 
kind of rules you would have obſerved in the 
choice of your quotations, ſince you ſeem to lay 
a ſtreſs on their being choſen with Art. You 
muſt know then, ſays Eugenius, I do not think 
it enough that a quotation tells us plain matter 
of fact, unleſs it has ſome other accidental orna- 
ments to ſet it off, Indeed, if a great action that 
ſeldom happens in the courſe of human affairs is 
exactly deſcribed in the paſſage of an old Poet, 
it gives the reader a very agrecable ſurpriſe, 
and may therefore deſerve a place on a Medal. 
Again, if there is more than a ſingle circum- 
{tance of the action ſpecified in the quotation, it 
pleaſes a man to ſee an old exploit copied out 
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as it were by a Modern, and running parallel 
with it in ſeveral of its particulars. 

In the next place, when the quotation is not 
only apt, but has in it a turn of Wit or Satire, 
it is ſtill the better qualified for a Medal, as it 
has a double capacity of pleaſing. 

But there is no Inſcription fitter for a Medal, 
in my opinion, than a quotation, that beſides its 
aptneſs has ſomething in it lofty and ſublime: for 
ſuch an one ſtrikes in with the natural greatneſs 
of the ſoul, and produces a high idea of the per- 
fon or action it celebrates, which is one of the 
principal deſigns of a Medal. 

It is certainly very pleaſant, ſays Eugenius, to 
ſee a verſe of an old Poet, revolting as it were 
from its original ſenſe, and ſiding with a modern 
ſubject. Fut then it ought to do it willingly of 
its own accord, without being forced to it by any 
change in the words, or the punctuation : for 
when this happens, it is no longer the verſe of 
an ancient Poet, but of him that has converted 
it to his own uſe, 

You have, I believe, by this time exhauſted' 
your ſubject, ſays Philander ; and I think the 
criticiſms you have made on the poetical quota- 
tions that we ſo often meet with in our modern 
Medals, may be very well applied to the Mot- 
toes of books, and other Inſcriptions of the fame 
nature. But before we quit the Legends of Me- 


dals, I cannot but take notice of a kind of wit 


that flouriſhes very much on many of the mo- 
dern, eſpecialiy thoſe of Germany, when they re- 
preſent in the Fnſcription the year in which they 
were coined. As to mention to you another ot 
Guſtavus Adolphus. CHRISTVS DVX ERGO 
TRIVMenVs, If you take the pains to 
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pick out the figures from the ſeveral words, and 


range them in their proper order, you will find 
they amount to 1627, the year in which the Me- 


.dal was coined; for do not you obſerve ſome of 
the letters diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt, 


and top it over their fellows ? theſe you muſt 
conſider in a double capacity, as letters and as 


cyphers. Your laborious. German Wits will turn 


you over a whole Dictionary for one, of theſe in- 
genious Devices. You would fancy perhaps they 
were ſearching after an apt claſſical term, but 
inſtead of that, they are looking outa word that 
has an L. an M. oraD. in it. When there- 
fore you ſee any of theſe Inſcriptions, you are 


not ſo much to look in them for the thought, 


as for the year of the Lord. There are foreign 
Univerſitics where this kind of wit is ſo much 
in vogue, that as you praiſe a man in England 
for being an excellent Philoſopher or Poet, it is 


an ordinary character among them to be a great 


Chronogrammatiſt. Theſe are probably, ſays 
Cynthio, ſome of thoſe mild provinces of Acroſtic 


land, that Mr. Dryden has aſſigned to his Ana- 


grams, e and Altars. We have now 
done, I ſuppoſe, with the Legend of a Medal. I 
think you promiſed us in the next place to ſpeak 
of the Figures. 

As we had a great deal of talk on this part of 
a Coin, replied Philander, in our diſcourſe on 


the Uſefulneſs of ancient Medals, I ſhall on'y 


juſt touch on the chief heads wherein the An- 


cient and the Modern differ. In the firſt place, 
the Romans always appear in the proper Dreſs 
cf their country, inſomuch that you ſce the lit- 
tle variations of the Mode in the drafiery of the 
Medal. They would have thought it ridiculous 

| ta 
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to havedrawn an Emperor of Rome in a Grecian 
Cloke or a Phrygzxan Mitre. On the contrary, 
out modern Medals are full of Tau and Tan- 
ca, Trabea's and Paludan entams, with a multi- 
tude of the like antiquated garments, that have 
not been in faſhion theſe thouſand You 
fee very often a King of He or Frumer dreiſed 
up like a Julius Car. would think they 
had a mind to-pais themſelves upon poſterity for 
Roman Emperors. The faine obſervation may 
run through ſeveral cuſtoms and religions, that 
appear in our ancient and modern Coins. No- 
thing is more uſual than to fee Allufions to Ro- 
man cuſtoms and ceremonies on the Medals of 
vur own nation. Nay very often they carry the 
figure of a heathen god. If poſterity takes its 
_ notions of us from our Medals, they muſt fancy 
one of our Kings paid a greatdevotion to Mi. 
ner ba, that another was a profrſſed W.orſhipper 
of Apollo, or at beſt that our whole religion was. 
a mixture of Paganiſm and Chriſtianity. Had 
the old Romans been guilty of. the ſame extrava- 
ance, there would have been ſo great a confu- 
ion in their Antiquities, that their Coins would 
not have had half the uſes we now find in them. 
We ought to look on Medals as ſo many mo- 
numents conſigned over to Eternity, that may 
poſſibly laſt when all ther memorials of the ſame 
Age are worn out or loſt. They are a kind of 
Preſent that thoſe who are zctually in Being 
make over to ſuch as lie hid within the depths 
of Futurity, Were they only deſigned to in- 
ſtruct the three or four ſucceeding generations, 
they are in no great danger of being miſunder- 
ſtood : but as they may paſs into the hands of 
a poſterity, that lie many removes from us, and. 
are 
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are like to act their part in the world, when 
its governments, manners and religions may be 
quite altered; we ought to take a particular 
care not to make any falſe reports in-them, or 
to, charge them with any Devices that may look 
doubtful] or unintelligible. | 

I have lately ſeen, ſays Eugenius, a Medallic 
hiſtory of the preſent King of France. One 
might expect, methinks, to ſee the Medals of 
that nation in the higheſt perfection, when there 
is a ſociety penſioned and ſet apart on purpoſe 
for the deſigning of them. 

We will examine them, if you pleaſe, ſays 
Philander, in the light that our foregoing obſer- 
vations have ſet them: but on this condition 
that you do not look on the faults I find in them 


any more than my own private opinion. In 


the firſt place then, I think it impoſſible to 
learn from the French Medals either the reli gion, 
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ſee on ſome of them the Croſs of our Saviour, 
and on others Hercules his Club. In one you 
have an Angel, and in another a Mercury. 1 
fancy, ſays Cynthio, poſterity would be as much 
puzzled on the religion of Louis le Grand, were 
they to learn it from his Medals, as we are at 
preſent on that of Conſlantine the Great. It is 
certain, ſays Philander, there is the ſame mix- 
ture of Chriftian and Pagan in their Coins; 
nor is there u leſs confuſion in their cuſtoms, 
For example, what relation is there between 
the figure of a Ball, and the planting of a 
French colony in America? The Romans made 
uſe of this type in alluſion to one of their own 
cuſtoms at the ſending out of a colony. But 
for the French, a Ram, a Hog, or an E _ 
wou 
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would have been every whit as ſignificant an 
emblem. Then can any thing be more unna- 
tural than to ſee a King of France dreſſed like 
an Emperor of Rome, with his arms ſtripped up 
to the elbows, a Laurel on his head, and a 
Chlamys over his Shoulders? I fancy, ſays Euge- 
nius, the ſociety of Medalliſts would give you 
their reaſons for what they have done. You 
yourſelf allow the Legend to be Latin, and why 
may not the cuſtoms and ornaments be of the 
ſame country as the language? eſpecially ſince 
they are all of them ſo univerſally underſtood 
by the learned. 1 own to you, ſays Philander, 
if they only deſign to deliver down to poſterity 
the ſeveral parts of their Great Monarch's hiſto- 
ry, it is no matter for the other circumſtances of 
a Medal; but I fancy it would be as great a plea- 
ſure and inſtruction for future ages, to ſee the 
Dreſſes and Cuſtoms of their anceſtors, as their 
Buildings and Victories. Beſides, I do not 
think they have always choſen a proper Occaſi- 
on for a Medal. There is one ſtruck, for ex- 
ample, on the Eugliſb failing in their attempts 
on Duni, when in the laſt reign they endea- 
voured to blow up a Fort, and bombard the 
town. What have the French here done to boaſt 
of? A Medal however you have with this in- 
ſcription, DVNKIRKA ILLÆSA. Not to cavil 
at the two K's in Dunkirka, or the impropriety 
of the word Illæſa, the whole Medal, in my 
opinion, tends not ſo much to the honour of 


the French as of the Engliſh, 


quos opimus 


Fallere et effugere et triumphus. 
I could 
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I could mention a few other faults, or at leaſt 


what I take for ſuch. But at the ſame time 


muſt be forced to allow, that this Series of Me- 
dals is the moſt perfect of any among the uio- 
derns in the beauty of the Work, the aptneſs of 
the Device, and the propriety of the Legend. 
In theſe and other particulars, the French Me- 
dals come nearer the ancients than thoſe of any 
other country, as indeed it is to this nation we 
are indebted for the beft lights that have been 
given to the whole ſcience in general, 

I muſt not here forget to mention the Medal- 
lic hiſtory of the Popes, where there are many 
Coins of an excellent workmanſhip, as I think 
they have none of thoſe faults that I have ſpoken 
of in the preceding ſet. They are always Ro- 
man-Catholic in the Device and in the Legend, 


which are both of them many times taken out 


of the holy Scriptures, and therefore not unſuit- 
able to the character of the Prince they repre- 
ſent. Thus when Innocent XI. lay under terri- 
ble apprehenſions of the French King, he put 
out a Coin, that on the reverſe of it had a ſhip 
tofled on the waves to repreſent the Church. 
Before it, was the figure of our Saviour walking 
on the waters, and St. Peter ready to ſink at his 
feet. The inſcription, if I remember, was in 
Latin. Help Lord, or elſe I periſh. This puts 
me in mind, fays Cynthio, of a Paſquinade, that 
at the ſame time was fixed up at Rome. Ad 
Galli cantum Petrus flet. But methinks, under 
this head of the figures on ancient and modern 
Coins, we might expect to hear your opinion 
on the difference that appears in the Workman- 
ſhip of each. You mult know then, ſays Phi- 
lander, that till about the end of the third Cen- 

| tury, 
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tury, when there was a general decay in all the 
arts of deſigning, I do not remember to have 
1 or Age Emperor drawn with 
A full face. ways ap in profil, to 
uſe a French Kb of jen he 8" — hots 
view of a head, that, in my opinion, has ſome- 
thing in it very majeſtic, and at the ſame time 
ſuits beſt with the dimenſions of a Medal. Be- 
ſides that, it ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with 
the ſeveral prominencies and fallings in of the 
features, much more diſtinctly than any other 
kind of figure. In the lower Empire you have 
abundance of broad Gothic faces, like ſo many 
full Moons on the fide of àa Coin. Among the 
moderns too, we have of both forts, though the 
fineſt are made after the antique. In the next 
glace, you find the figures of many ancient 
Coins riſing up in a much more beautiful relief 
than thoſe on the modern. I his to is a beauty 
that fell wieh the 21283 Roman Bmpe- 
rors, ſo that you ſee the face ſinking by degrees 
in the ſeveral declenſions of the ; Yr Hong till 
about Conflantine's time it lies almoſt even with 
the ſurface of the Medal. Aſter this it appears 
ſo very plain and uniform, that one world think 
the Coiner look'd on the flatneſs of a figure as 
one of the preateſt beauties in Sculpture. 
fancy, ſays 1 the Sculptors of that nge 
had che ſame reliſh as a Orect Prieſt that was 
buying ſome religious pictures at Ventee. Among 
others he was ſhown a noble piece of Titiami. 
The Prieſt having well furvey'd it, was very 


much ſcandalized at the extravagance of the r- 


ne as he termed it, You know, ſays he, our 
religton forbids all idolatry : We admit of no 


Images but fuch as are drawn on a {ſmooth on. 
| ace. 
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face: The figure you have here ſhown me, 
ſtands ſo much out to the eye, that I would no 
ſooner ſuffer it in my Church than a Statue. I 
could recommend your Greek Prieſt, ſays Phi- 
lander, to abundance of celebrated Painters orr 
this ſide of the Alps that would not fail to pleaſe 
him. We muſt own however, that the figures 
on ſeveral of our modern Medals are raiſed and 
rounded to a very great perfection. But if you 
compare them in this particular with the moſt 
finiſhed among the -ancients, your men of art 
declare univerſally for the latter. | 

Cynthio and Eugenius, though they were well 
pleaſed with Philander's diſcourſe, were glad 
however to find it at an end: for the Sun began 
to gather —_ upon them, and had pierced 
the ſhelter of their walks in ſeveral places. Phi- 
lander had no ſooner done talking, but he 
ſenſible of the heat himſelf, and immediately 
propoſed to his friends the retiring to his lodg- 
ings, and petting a thicker ſhade over their 
heads. They both of them very readily cloſed 
with the propoſal, and by that means give me 
an opportunity of finiſhing my Dialogue. 
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THREE ETS OF 


MEDALS 


Illuſtrated by the 


ANCIENT POETS, 


In the foregoing D1ALOGUEs, 


— — decipit 
Frons prima multos ; rara mens intelligit 
Quod interiore condidit cura anguls, Phædr. 


Multo poetarum veniet manus, Auxilio qu æ 


Sit mi bi Hor. 


The FIRST SERIES. 


VIRTUTI AVGVSTI. S. C. Reverſe of 
Domian. 
HONOS ET VIRT US. Reverſe of Galba. 


3. CONCORDIA AUG. S. C. Reverſe of Sabina. 


5 
6, 


8. 
9. 


IO, 
11 
12. 


4. PAX ORBIS TERRARVM. Reverſe of Osho. 


ABVNDANTIA AVG. S. C. Reverſe of 
Gordianus Pius, 

7. FIDES EXERCITUS. Reverſe of Helio- 
gabalus. 

SPES AVGVSTA. Reverſe of Claudius. 

SECURITAS PVBLICA. S. C. Reverſe of 
Antoninus Pius. 
PVDICITIA. S. C. Reverſe of Fauſtina Junior. 
PIETAS AVG. S. C. Reverſe of Fauſlina Senior. 
AEQVIT AS AVGVS TI. S. C. Reverſe of 

. Vitellius, 

AETERNITAS. 8. C. Reverſe of  Antoninus 


Pius, 


. SAECVLVM AVREVM. Reverſe of Adrian. 


FELIX TEMPORUM REPARATIO. Reverſe 


of Conflantine. 


. AETERNITAS AVGVSTI. S. C. Reverſe of 


Adrian. 


AETERNITAS. S. C. Reverſe of Autonine. 


. VICTORIA AVGVSTI.S.C. Reverſe of 


Nero. 
SARMATIA DEVICTA, A ViRory. Reverſe 


of Conſtantine. 


. LIBERT AS PUBLICA, S. C. Reverſe of 


Galba. 
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18. 


THE 


THE 


SECOND SERIES. 


The SrcONDOSERIESõ. 


1. FELICITATI AVG. COS. III. P. P. 8. C. 


Reverſe of Hadrian. 
2. PONTIF. MAX. TR. POT. PP. COS. II. 
3. P. N. R. S. C. Reverſe of Claudius. 
4. 8. C. Reverſe of Auguſtus. 


8. P. Q. R. P. P. OB CIVES SERVAT Os. 


5 
Reverſe of Caligula. 
6. Reverſe of Tiberius. 
7. FIDES PVBLICA. Reverſe of Titus. 
8. PRAETOR RECEPT. Reverſe of Claudius. 
9. FECVNDITAS. S. C. Reverſe of Julia Auguſta. 


10. NERO CLAV. CAESAR. IMP. ET OCTA. 


VIA. AVGVST. F. Reverſe of Claudius. 


11. ORIENS AVG. Reverſe of Aurelian. 
12. Reverſe of Commodus. 
13. GLORIA EXERCITVS, E.S. I. S. 18 of 


14. PRINCIPI IVVEN TVT IS. S. C. 


+£ 


Conſtanti ne. 
M. CATO. L. VET TIACVS. II. VIR. EEG. 
IV. LEG. VI. LEG. X. C. C. A. Reverſe of 
Tiberius. 


16. TR. P. VII. IMP. III. COS. V. P. P. S. C. Re- | 


verſe of Trajan. 
TR. POT. V. IMP. III. COS. II. S. C. Re- 


verſe of Lucius Verus. 


. PAX. AVG. S. C. Reverſe of Veſpaſſan. 


IMP. VIII. COS. III. P.P.S.C. 

DE GERMANIS Reverſe of Mar- 
IMP. VIII. COS. III. P.P.S.C. cus Aurelius. 
DE SARM A TIS 


. Reverſe of Tra 
TR. POT. 4 P. P. COS. II. Reverſs of 


M. Aurelius. 


. DIVVS AVGVSTVS PATER. Coin'd under 


Tiberius. 


. COS. IIII. $. C. Reverſe of Antoninus Pius, 
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The THIRD SERIES. 


FELIX ADVENT. AVG. G. NN. PEN. Re- 


verſe of Diocie fan. 


AFRICA. S. C. Reverſe of Septimius Severus. 


AFRICA. S. C. Reverſe of Adrian. 
AEGIPT OS. S. C. Reverſe of Adrian. 
MAVRETANIA. S. C. Reverſe of Adrian. 


. HISPANIA. S. C. Reverſe of Adrian. 


ADVENT'VI AVG. GALLIAE. S. C. Reverſe 
of Adrian. 


. ITALIA. S. C. Reverſe of Marcus Antoninus. 


ROMA. S. C. Reverſe of Nero. 
RESTITVTORI ACHAIAE. Reverſe of A. 


drian. 


. BRITANNIA. Reverſe of Antoninus Pius. 
. RESTITV TORI SICILIAE. 5. C. Reverſe of 


Adrian. 

. IVDEA CAPTA: S. C 2 Reverſe of 
. VICTORIA AVGVSTI.S. C. | Veſpaſian. 
PART HIA. S. C. COS. II. Reverſe of Antoni- 
nus Pius. 

. ANTIOCHIA. 


.. ©YATEIPHNQNK., CMTPN. ETP. T. O AB. 


AA. ANIOAAINAPNIOY. Reverſe of Marcus 
Aurelius. 


ARAB. ADQ. S. P. Q R. OPTIMO PRIN- 


CIPI. S. C. Reverſe of Trajan. 
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